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Foreword 



As the President noted in his most recent State of the Union 
address, most juvenile crime is committed between the hours 
of 3 in the afternoon and 8 at night. Especially in the inner 
cities, but now in many other areas as well, when children 
and adolescents are on the street and not in school or at home, 
they face many risks — involvement in drugs, gangs, crime, 
as well as victimization. 

National youth organizations — such as the Boy Scouts, Girls 
Incorporated, and 4-H Clubs — have for generations enabled 
young people to engage in wholesome, enjoyable activities 
after school, with their peers, in safe places, and under the 
supervision of experienced adults. They have also helped 
teenagers develop teamwork and leadership skills while par- 
ticipating in sports, games, crafts, and community service 
activities. The experience of these organizations is invalu- 
able in preventing delinquency and victimization among our 
most disadvantaged and at-risk youth. 



Meanwhile, the Crime Act of 1994 is putting thousands of 
police officers into our cities and towns, into community- 
oriented policing where they can become involved in crime 
prevention programs in the neighborhoods they serve and 
participate in neighborhood activities. In many places, offic- 
ers are getting involved in youth programs, volunteering their 
time and skills and becoming known to the young partici- 
pants as friendly, caring adults. 

The National Institute of Justice, in cooperation with the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, sponsored a study of 
several national youth organizations that are focusing their 
efforts on at-risk youth. The study looked particularly at the 
ways police and local affiliates of these organizations were 
working together at the neighborhood level. What the study 
found, as documented on these pages, holds promise for 
strengthening relationships among youth, police, and the 
communities they live in. This bodes well not only for the 
protection of young people but for their future development 
as responsible citizens. 

Jeremy Travis 

National Institute of Justice 
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ing up in our cities. I would like to thank them for their co- 
operation and express my appreciation for their high level of 
commitment to our Nation’s youth. In particular, I would 
like to thank the following people for their help. Their affili- 
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Project Sponsors 
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Executive Summary 



This report is designed to help law enforcement administra- 
tors and officers understand and institute a strategy to help 
prevent violence — community-oriented policing services 
carried out in collaboration with youth-serving organizations. 
Popular police prevention approaches such as D.A.R.E. (Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education), G.R.E.A.T. (Gang Resistance 
Education and Training), and the McGruff ‘‘Take a Bite out 
of Crime” campaigns have helped prepare police officers to 
work hand in hand in a variety of ways with local affiliates 
of national youth-serving organizations. In a growing num- 
ber of cities, police are working with youth groups and find- 
ing that violence involving youth is rapidly decreasing. Some 
of these approaches are detailed. 

Descriptions are based on a LINC study jointly sponsored 
by the National Institute of Justice and the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. The research involved a survey of 579 
affiliates of 7 national youth-serving organizations: Boys and 
Girls Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of America, Girls In- 
corporated, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., National Association 
of Police Athletic Leagues, National 4-H Council and USDA 
4-H and Youth Development Service, and YMCA of the 
USA.* The research also incorporated onsite studies in three 
cities whose approaches were selected by a panel of experts 
from among those nominated as exemplary by survey re- 
spondents. The experts selected types of approaches most 
likely to lessen the risk of kids becoming involved in crime, 
promote wholesome development, and provide increased 
protection from delinquency and victimization. 

The need for effective approaches that will prevent crimes 
by and against youth is pressing, as our youth continue to be 
at increasing risk for victimization and serious delinquency, 
with several factors playing important roles: 

• Age. Early adolescence is the time of life when people 
experience the most dramatic increase in violence — both 
as offenders and as victims. The rate of violent incidents 
involving strangers increases, but the main rise is due to 
incidents with acquaintances. 

• Gender. Until early adolescence, boys and girls are 
equally in danger from violence, but thereafter boys are 
at most risk of homicide and girls, sexual assault. In early 
adolescence, from ages 10 to 14, serious violent acts are 



committed almost as frequently by girls as by boys, but 
in later adolescence girls are far less likely to be violent. 

• Families. Youth who grow up in violent homes are more 
likely than other youth to become delinquent. But so are 
even greater numbers of youth who are neglected and lack 
supervision. 

• Schools. Children’s attachment to school is a powerful 
predictor of whether or not they will be seriously delin- 
quent. However, even adolescents who do well in school 
spend most of their waking hours outside school. 

• Neighborhoods. At greatest risk for violence and victim- 
ization are children and adolescents who live in high-crime 
neighborhoods where deadly weapons are common and 
readily available. 

Children who are frequently exposed to violence at home or 
school, or — perhaps most important — to unchecked violence 
among neighborhood children their own age, are most likely 
to become persistently delinquent and increasingly violent. 

Kids are most vulnerable to crime during the nonschool hours 
when they are least likely to be supervised by teachers or 
working parents. Violent crimes by juveniles are most likely 
to be committed between 2:30 in the afternoon and 8:30 at 
night. Gang-related crimes, too, are more likely to lake place 
in these hours than at any other lime of day or night. 

The Most Popular Approaches for 
Dealing With Juvenile Violence 
Haven’t Worked 

Despite attempts to ‘‘deinstitutionalize” children, locking them 
up in Stale and local facilities is still a prime approach. Al- 
though these kids temporarily have the supervision they defi- 
nitely need, once released, nothing else has changed. Other 
currently popular approaches such as boot camps also just 
provide temporary supervision. And although curfews theo- 
retically extend the hours of family oversight, the periods when 
kids are most likely to gel into trouble are not covered. 



♦Information on survey methodology and findings is in the full report from this study. Raising Our Cities* Children: Safe Productive 
Places in the After-School Hours, available as NCJ 170608 from the National Criminal Justice Reference Service, SOO-'SS 1 -3420. 
Citations for statistics and studies referenced in this Executive Summary appear in the more detailed chapters that follow. 
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Many programs available after school — the prime time for 
youth violence — are either ineffective or counterproductive. 
Simply providing a supervised place doesn’t work (adoles- 
cents most at risk for delinquency won’t go or may take over 
the place if they do). Sports, gang-prevention approaches that 
make members more cohesive, and approaches that simply 
provide information about the risks or wickedness of delin- 
quency can backfire and make kids more delinquent. 

Approaches that researchers have found to be most promising 
for preventing violence and delinquency are relatively long- 
term, continuous, comprehensive approaches that involve 
adults as tutors and mentors who teach children and teens cog- 
nitive and social skills and provide them an opportunity to 
cooperatively practice these competency skills. These ap- 
proaches are virtually synonymous with the approaches imple- 
mented by national youth-serving organizations. 

Effective Prevention Approaches 
Are Integroi to Notional Youth 
Organizations 

Typically, the approaches taken by national youth organiza- 
tions attempt to ameliorate more than a single factor associ- 
ated with delinquency. They provide a range of activities ap- 
propriate for children of specific ages and different develop- 
mental stages, and they continue over the long term. In today’s 
world, where many single parents have low incomes and less 
time to spend with their children and where many schools are 
literally and figuratively falling apart, youth-serving organi- 
zations can most readily provide the necessary resources chil- 
dren and teens fail to find elsewhere. This is especially impor- 
tant in neighborhoods where all essential resources for chil- 
dren and teens are scarce and crime rates are high. 

Youth-serving organizations know that for this at-risk popu- 
lation they need to duplicate the elements that have for gen- 
erations appealed to their adolescent participants: 

® An environment in which kids are valued and adoles- 
cents are considered resources rather than problems for 
their community. 

“ Activities that present teens with real challenges and ex- 
periences in planning, preparing for, and publicly present- 
ing projects they, and their communities truly value. 



• Ongoing outreach to teens and adults in the community, 
with messages that are understandable. 

Findings of the LING survey indicate that affiliates of na- 
tional youth-serving organizations are: 

« Reaching millions of kids. The Girl Scouts alone have 
2.5 million members nationwide. When all youth-serv- 
ing organizations are included, the total is far larger. 

• Reaching kids in economically depressed urban 
areas. Compared to organizations in prosperous neighbor- 
hoods, each affiliate in a rundown city neighborhood is serv- 
ing an average of three times as many participants. 

• Reaching kids already involved in crime as victims or 
offenders. Girls Incorporated and Boys and Girls Clubs 
are furnishing constructive activities for youth in public 
housing areas where kids formerly wreaked havoc on the 
property and on each other. Boy Scout Explorer Post lead- 
ers are recruiting adolescents in violence-tom neighbor- 
hoods and teaching them to work as law enforcement para- 
professionals. Girl Scout Councils are reaching girls in 
extreme need of adult support, including daughters of 
women in prison. And 4-H is serving runaway teens, some 
supporting themselves through prostitution. 

• Experiencing crimes. Among organizations included in 
the LINC study, more than half reported that an offense 
occurred at or immediately outside the primary program 
site during the program year beginning in the fall of 1 993. 
Most of these offenses were committed by kids, prima- 
rily nonparticipants in the organizations. 

• Losing valuable organizational resources to crime. 

Three out of four of the organizations reporting at least 
one violent incident or property crime in the 1993-1994 
program year indicated that they suffered economic con- 
sequences, or burdens on staff who had to deal with inci- 
dents involving offenses committed by and against their 
participants, or constraints on program operations and 
activities. 

Su^ering defeat. Most preventive steps organizations 
experiencing crime have taken, such as putting locks on 
doors to prevent unauthorized access to program areas, 
haven t worked (with the exception of requiring a respon- 
sible adult to accompany participants when they leave the 
program site). 
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The study found that some organizations experienced much 
lower rates of crime than one would have expected given 
their location in rundown neighborhoods in cities with high 
crime rates. These are organizations that reported more po- 
lice responsiveness to their needs than other youth-serving 
organizations. And, as the survey results also indicated, the 
primary needs of these organizations for police cooperation 
center on steps to prevent crime rather than to deal with crimes 
already committed. 

Partnerships Between Police and 
Youth Organizations 

The LINC study found that partnerships between police and 
youth-serving organizations take many forms, from officers 
providing occasional talks to youth to officers leading groups 
on an ongoing basis. They also involve police at all ranks — 
from the chief to the newest police officers. 

At the highest level chiefs and top administrators show their 
support for strong police involvement in crime prevention 
activities among high-risk youth through their participation 
in youth organization advisory boards. They provide an ex- 
ample and incentives for their staff members to become vol- 
untary adult leaders. They also emphasize that support of 
youth organizations is part of community policing. 

At the request of the youth-serving organizations, police of- 
ficers are providing age- appropriate interactive programs that 
help children and teens realize what to do when faced with 
common dangerous situations — emergencies when they are 
home alone, threats and pressures from gang members, “date” 
rape attempts, or reoccurring violence among family mem- 
bers. Police at all ranks are volunteering to become Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout leaders for kids in high-crime neighborhoods 
where troops have been difficult to organize. 

Police devote many hours helping to select and monitor ju- 
veniles assigned to youth-serving organizations as part of 
Juvenile diversion programs. 

The LINC survey and case studies amply show that in many 
communities, police officers routinely drop in to youth cen- 
ters or participate more formally in youth center activities. 
They provide a strong presence that allays community fears 
about having so many “at-risk” teenagers congregating in 
the area. 



Among the most innovative and fruitful relationships between 
police and young people have been officers’ participation in 
programs that allow youth organization participants to do 
“real” policing, as in one LINC study site, where boys and 
girls remind residents to lock their doors, adolescents con- 
duct overnight surveillance in parks and alleys, and youth 
carry out other crime prevention projects under police su- 
pervision. 

Case Studies of Exemplary 
Approaches 

As part of the survey, respondents were asked to nominate 
exemplary prevention approaches carried out by their orga- 
nizations or other organizations in their areas. More than 100 
approaches were recommended for further study, with ad- 
visers to the study unanimously agreeing that case studies to 
be included in this report should focus on organizations pro- 
viding (1) collaborative or relatively comprehensive or ex- 
tensive community programs and approaches or (2) center- 
based programs with nontraditional staff, hours, or partici- 
pants in cities or neighborhoods with relatively high rates of 
crime. All advisers independently used active recruitment of 
youth at high risk for violence or delinquency as a criterion 
for selecting the programs they nominated. 

One approach selected for study is being implemented in 
Bristol, Connecticut; one in Arlington, Texas; and two in 
Spokane, Washington. 

The organizations implementing these approaches are affili- 
ated with one or more of the national organizations partici- 
pating in the study. In addition to their innovative approaches, 
the selected organizations are implementing traditional youth 
development practices that may be Just as or more beneficial 
in preventing delinquency than approaches designed solely 
to prevent youth violence. They are all a vital part of a net- 
work of organizations that together are creating safer and 
more productive environments for children and teens in the 
nonschool hours. 

The innovative approaches can best be understood in the 
context of the cities in which they are occurring, the needs 
of youth systematically identified by collaborative efforts, 
the particular needs the organization was striving to meet, 
the ongoing collaboration of other youth development orga- 
nizations to meet these needs, and the collaboration with other 
private and public agencies — in particular, the police. 
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Many of Bristol’s families of French, Polish, Italian, and Irish 
descent have lived there for generations, but today Bristol’s 
population of 60,000 has become even more ethnically di- 
verse, and goods-producing industries have been outnum- 
bered by service industries; the relatively homogeneous work- 
ing-class environment has changed. Upscale, middle-class 
homes are going up in the outlying areas, and the central city 
is now marked by areas of poverty. 

Problems affecting youth have worsened in the past decade. 
The schools are finding that while rates of teen pregnancy 

have remained the same for a period of years, younger girls 

down to middle-school age— are now having babies. Police 
and other agencies find that children are committing crimes 
at younger ages. 

Information gathered from schools and State and local agen- 
cies, including the Bristol Police Department, led local lead- 
ers to the conclusion that community-based services for 
youth, including afterschool programs, were essential and 
that a multifaceted collaborative approach would be most 
effective in bringing these about. 

The Bristol Family Center for Boys and Girls 

The Family Center is an affiliate of Girls Incorporated. Lo- 
cated on a downtown street in a mixed commercial and resi- 
dential neighborhood, it attracts children from all over the 
city to its two-story brick building constructed more than 60 
years ago as one of the first Girls Clubs, together with newer 
additions built in the 1960s, including a large gymnasium, 
pool, and locker room. 

The Family Center is open for activities on weekdays from 
6:30 a.m., when preschoolers are dropped off for child care, 
until 9 p.m. when teens finish swimming, gymnastics, dance 
classes, or other activities. Two particular programs carried 
out by the Bristol Family Center are types of youth develop- 
ment programs that have been found by past research to have 
long-term success in reducing children’s involvement in crime 
and delinquency. 

The first, the Bristol Family Center Young Parent Program, 
helps pregnant and postpartum teens by giving them the op- 
tion of continuing their education at the center, with trained 
Family Center staff providing case management and indi- 
vidual counseling. The Family Center also offers these teen 



mothers and the fathers of their children adult mentoring and 
peer counseling. 

The Family Center’s positive support for teen parents is 
matched by a second program to intervene in the lives of 
youth at risk of following a delinquent path. The Bristol Po- 
lice Department and the Youth Service Bureau are the lead 
agencies in the coalition implementing the juvenile offender 
diversion program in which the Family Center collaborates. 
For first-time adolescent offenders involved in minor crimes, 
a common alternative is restitution through community ser- 
vice; in these cases the Family Center representative has the 
option of volunteering to place the adolescent as an aide in 
one of the Family Center programs. These adolescents com- 
monly form a strong bond with staff and stay on as regular 
participants after their mandated service is completed. 

The Bristol Police Department 

In addition to their ongoing Juvenile Review Board actions, 
officers in the police department work directly with children 
in occasional projects jointly sponsored by youth organiza- 
tions and the police departments in neighborhoods where 
children appear to be especially at risk. 

Bristol officers also provide special training for youth organi- 
zation participants on such topics as gang awareness and deal- 
ing with babysitting emergencies. Patrol officers regularly drop 
by youth centers as part of the Bristol Police Department’s 
“Walk-and-Talk” community policing approach. 

Arllngtosi, Texas 

With a population of more than 270,000, Arlington has a 
wide range of economic levels within its boundaries. Many 
of Arlington’s new families have school age children and 
two parents working to maintain affluent lifestyles, while 
new arrivals have also included families living in poverty. 
Both long-term residents and recent arrivals are concerned 
by the city’s precipitous growth, its changing nature, and the 
consequent strain on services. 

Crime is also a concern. In 1993, for instance, Tarrant County, 
which contains all of Arlington and part of Fort Worth, had 
one of the highest crime rates in Northeast Texas. 

To meet these challenges, an extensive spectrum of public 
and private agencies have collaborated in providing more 
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services for at-risk youth and for children without supervi- 
sion and developing a specific plan of action having three 
primary components: 

• Actively recruiting high-risk children and teens to par- 
ticipate in existing centers, including Boys and Girls Clubs 
Centers and the Arlington Youth Services Multipurpose 
Center — renamed the Teen Center by the participants who 
were recruited. 

• Creating new centers in unsupervised areas where chil- 
dren and teens were already congregating in the nonschool 
hours. Boys and Girls Clubs of Arlington has taken the 
lead in this effort. 

• Providing licensed childcare in the afterschool hours in 
all elementary schools and contracting with the three ma- 
jor youth-serving organizations in Arlington to adminis- 
ter the childcare and furnish age-appropriate youth de- 
velopment activities. 

The Teen Center 

Active recruitment by two outreach workers has resulted in 
the participation of many teens identified by the police and 
schools as “at-risk.” The vast majority are minority group 
members, predominantly African-Americans, Hispanics, and 
people of mixed race. The program is characterized by; 

• Emphasis on observing rules. All who come to the Teen 
Center agree to take care of it, obey all laws, respect the 
neighborhood, and treat each other and staff with respect. 

• Mediation of peer differences. Part of teens’ preference 
for playing basketball in the Teen Center is not because 
of the basketball court but because adults keep the place 
safe. They play basketball on the street, but since there is 
no staff member on the street to referee when issues of 
respect arise, they fight. 

• Opportunities for teens to make decisions. Both infor- 
mally and more formally — through 3-month positions as 
Teen Center “youth worker” employees and through work 
in the neighborhood — youth are encouraged to make de- 
cisions and take responsibility. 



Boys and Girls Clubs of Arlington 

In addition to afterschool childcare programs in elementary 
schools. Boys and Girls Clubs of Arlington provides pro- 
grams at six locations in different parts of the city, where 
game rooms and quiet areas provide children and teens with 
safe recreation. They receive help with school assignments 
and engage in skill-building activities that are fun to do. 

Arlington Police Department 

The Arlington Police Department carries out key and highly 
visible efforts to create safer places for school-age children, 
including more than 25 relatively short, age-appropriate youth 
education programs covering a range of issues, as well as 
more sustained youth approaches such as the Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education (D.A.R.E ) program. 

As part of their duties, the police department’s “school re- 
source officers” play a key role in Arlington’s Crime Pre- 
vention Action Plan. They maintain contacts with and ac- 
tively refer children to other community agencies providing 
services for children, including the Scouting organizations. 
Camp Fire, Boys and Girls Clubs, the YMCA, and Big Broth- 
ers and Sisters. School resource officers are also encouraged 
to become Boy Scout Explorer Post leaders. 

Patrol officers, too, provide ongoing formal support for safe 
afterschool activities, such as carrying out background checks 
of the youth organizations’ staff before they are hired. As 
part of their regular patrol, officers stop in at youth centers 
when programs are in progress and stay at least a few min- 
utes to talk to the young participants. At the Teen Center, 
they remain to watch and cheer basketball games. They also 
assiduously patrol the surrounding neighborhood when large 
groups of youth arrive and leave and when the adult staff get 
wind of incipient violence. 

Spokane, Washington 

Spokane’s population of more than 180,000 includes many 
new residents with few skills for surviving in an urban area. 
Some are members of minority groups that have been 
disproportionally affected by poverty, including Native 
Americans and African-Americans, and others are recent 
immigrants from Southeast Asia and East India. 
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A “report card’’ on Spokane area youth sponsored by the Youth 
Commission and area businesses found that the city’s deficits 
included high rates of teenage drug use, unemployment, illit- 
eracy, and teen pregnancy. In January 1992, based on results 
of five monthly public neighborhood meetings convened after 
several extremely serious incidents of violent victimization of 
children, an ad hoc Security Task Force composed of resi- 
dents and representatives from schools and city agencies iden- 
tified the categories of issues that needed to be addressed to 
prevent future crimes involving children: police-community 
relations, neighborhood security improvements, security edu- 
cation, and block networking and organizing. 

A comprehensive, multifaceted program is now working on 
these problems and issues in two neighborhoods. West Cen- 
tral and Nevada-Lidgerwood. 

West Central Community Center 

Spokane’s West Central neighborhood is a multiethnic com- 
munity that has experienced some of Spokane’s worst prob- 
lems associated with poverty, including crime. In the first 10 
years of the West Central Community Development 
Association’s existence, the staff concentrated on develop- 
ing the West Central Community Center as a facility for 
implementing interventions to break the cycle of poverty in 
which many neighborhood families were enmeshed. WIC 
(Special Supplemental Program for Women, Infants and 
Children), Head Start, classes to teach parenting skills, and 
other community education programs and classes were made 
available in the center, as were some youth development ac- 
tivities. However, according to the center’s original and cur- 
rent executive director, until rigorous outreach was conducted 
in the surrounding neighborhood — in large part through the 
efforts of COPS West and Family Focus — the programs had 
minimal participation among those most in need of them. 

Today the West Central Community Center is a beehive of 
activity. During school hours, the center is a home away from 
home for developmentally delayed adults who are cared for 
by trained providers until their primary caretakers return from 
their jobs. It also provides a safe and productive environment 
for children and teens in the hours before and after school. 

4-H activities take place in the center in the early morning, 
and then participants are taken to school in vans. The Girl 
Scout Council has a professional staff member who is orga- 
nizing and leading troop activities in the center and intro- 
ducing parents and neighborhood families to the benefits of 
Girl Scouting. 



The Washington State University Family Focus 
Program 

The Family Focus Program outreach component in West Cen- 
tral Spokane teaches family and life skills to parents who lack 
basic methods for managing their personal lives or their homes. 
Family Focus is administered by the Spokane County Coop- 
erative Extension of Washington State University (WSU). 

The Spokane Police Department 

The exemplary COPS initiatives involving Spokane youth 
are natural products of a departmental approach that involves 
officers in community collaborations for: 

® Identifying problems. 

° Analyzing the specific facets of problems that have been 
identified (who is involved, when, how, and why). 

® Taking logical steps and community action to resolve 
problems. 

® Evaluating the outcomes that have been achieved. 

Key to Spokane’s community policing approach is the chief’s 
strong encouragement of officer approaches that go well 
beyond those used for traditional law enforcement and crime 
prevention, particularly for addressing problems involving 
Spokane’s children and teens. 

As a result of the motivation provided by the chief and su- 
pervising officers, individual officers in Spokane have de- 
veloped a range of approaches for creating safer and more 
creative environments for children and teens in the nonschool 
hours. These include COPS West, the Nevawood COPS Youth 
Volunteers, and a Boy Scout Explorer preparatory leader- 
ship program. 

COPS (Community Oriented Policing Services) West is a 
mini station staffed by community volunteers (many of whom 
are Family Focus participants or graduates) a neighborhood 
resource officer assigned by the Spokane Police Department, 
and more recently representatives from a number of other 
public agencies, including the Office of the District Attor- 
ney and Adult and Juvenile Probation and Parole. 

Both traditional and innovative neighborhood policing tech- 
niques are used by COPS West. Teams of neighbors are 
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trained in dispute resolution and respond to calls involving 
conflicts between community children and teens or other 
residents, if the police department’s neighborhood resource 
officer is confident that the confrontation can be handled 
without violent responses. Adults patrol the streets before 
and after school to ensure that children are safe and that older 
teens are not harassing each other or younger children. 

Together with WSU Family Focus staff and the West Central 
Community Development Association, COPS West has taken 
the lead in organizing events enjoyed by the whole neigh- 
borhood, such as the now annual Neighbor Days when a 
parade highlights the start of an entire day of celebration. 
Integral to the community events are the neighborhood chil- 
dren and teens, through their participation in youth groups 
formed at the Community Center. 

COPS West and WSU Family Focus have achieved docu- 
mented success in creating a safer community. According to 
the police department, the effort resulted in a 40-percent de- 
crease in crime in the West Central Neighborhood between 
1991 and 1994. 

Nevawood COPS Youth Volunteers is a core subgroup of 
one of Spokane’s neighborhood COPS initiatives. Both girls 
and boys, most in their midteens, participate. The girls who 
belong to Nevawood COPS Youth Volunteers are officially a 
part of Girl Scout Troop 437. The Girl Scouts were anxious 
to take on projects in the community to correct neighbor- 
hood conditions that had become visible problems. Realiz- 
ing the changes that the West Central Community had 
achieved through their COPS effort, one of the Senior Girl 
Scouts decided to organize a similar effort in the Nevada- 
Lidgerwood area. 

One of the first projects was to reclaim their neighborhood 
park. They documented and reported graffiti, trash, broken 
lights, and other unsanitary and unsafe conditions. They put 
on summer campouts in the park for neighborhood children, 
and the Spokane police and a special group of adult neigh- 
borhood COPS volunteers provided extra patrol. 

The Boy Scout Explorer Post was started in 1987 as part of 
the police chief’s plan to create a volunteer program in which 
officers carry out youth development and community devel- 
opment activities with the active cooperation of neighbor- 
hood volunteers. The chief realized that, when provided with 
productive opportunities, older teens can be a powerful com- 
munity asset rather than a problem. He delegated the cre- 
ation of an Explorer Post to a police officer who had prior 



professional experience in working with older teens and had 
been recognized for his previous volunteer contributions to 
the community. 

The intent of the post was to involve adolescents who had 
little or no previous opportunity for community leadership— 
not by waiving the qualifications for Explorer Scouts — but 
by stimulating younger teens to meet the requirements for 
joining the post. A cornerstone of this approach is the 
L.E.A.D. (Leadership, Education, and Development) pro- 
gram for boys and girls in the seventh and eighth grades. It is 
under the supervision of the officer who directs the Explorer 
Post. L.E.A.D. students participate in an intensive program 
of training similar to that of Explorer Scouts but more ap- 
propriate for their stage of development. 

Successful efforts in Spokane benefit from the city’s history 
of forming coalitions to address shared problems, among them 
a citywide youth commission, coalitions of public agencies 
and private organizations, neighborhood-based teams of youth- 
serving organizations, public agencies concerned with youth, 
and neighborhood volunteers. This strong community support, 
together with a spectrum of youth-serving organizations and 
the innovative participation of the Spokane Police Department, 
have resulted in a range of programs for meeting the compre- 
hensive needs of many children in the city. 

What You Can Do to Provide Safe, 
Constructive Activities for 
At-Risk Youth 

In their essentials, measures taken in Arlington, Bristol, and 
Spokane are similar. Leaders in each city gathered informa- 
tion needed to assess the status of their youth. They faced 
hard problems head on and came up with action plans to 
address multiple factors that were endangering kids’ lives. 

Rather than reinventing ways for preventing violence and 
promoting wholesome development, they figured out who 
in the community already had approaches most likely to be 
effective. This included the police, directors of nationally 
affiliated youth organizations, and other public youth-serv- 
ing agencies — schools (administrators, counselors, and teach- 
ers), social services, health and treatment organizations, and 
juvenile justice practitioners including judges, district attor- 
neys, and probation officers. 

Your city may already have carried out some of the steps 
described in this report. However, because violence involv- 
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ing youth has multiple causes, cities that carry out multiple 
concerted actions are more likely than others to bring youth 
problems under sustained control. The following steps car- 
ried out in the case study sites are offered as a checklist to 
consider actions your city might take. 

Police chiefs and other law enforcement executives can: 

• Get to know the directors of youth-serving agencies and 
be willing to sit on their advisory boards and on commu- 
nity coalitions addressing youth issues. 

• Encourage officers to volunteer at youth organizations in 
the community and publicly reward them for their efforts. 

• Incorporate joint activities between police and youth-serv- 
ing organizations into the day-to-day operation of the 
department. 

Directors of youth organizations and agencies can: 

• Introduce themselves and their organizations to the po- 
lice chief and welcome a police presence on and around 
their premises. 

• Invite police to put on prevention programs with the chil- 
dren and adolescents they serve and to participate in rec- 
reational activities for youth. 

• Participate in city task forces that deal with youth issues, 
in neighborhood coalitions to advocate for safe activities 
for youth, and in community antidrug, anticrime efforts. 

• Work with police and child protection agencies to iden- 
tify and provide services to youth who may be perpetra- 
tors or victims of crime. 

• Work with police and community leaders in offering their 
centers as places where troubled teens can perform com- 
munity service. 

• Advocate for youth among local officials and legislative 
bodies and teach young participants to be advocates. 

• Work with other youth-serving organizations in Joint ven- 
tures on a continuing basis. 

• Get to know the educational and religious leaders in the 
community and find ways to have fruitful working rela- 
tionships or to plan comprehensive solutions to common 
problems. 



Community coalitions and collaborations can: 

• Make sure they have a strong police, youth organization, 
and at-risk youth presence. 

• Talk to police and others to determine the scope of delin- 
quency and the range of adolescent experiences that con- 
tribute to it. 

• Find out what services are currently available for at-risk 
kids. 

• Assess the needs of youth for wholesome skill-building 
activities that they will enjoy after school. 

• Find or advocate for places that can house afterschool 
programs where they are the most needed, operated by 
organizations that have demonstrated experience in pro- 
viding them. 

Local officials and other community leaders can: 

• Find out from the organizations that work with kids what 
kids’ greatest needs are. 

• Find ways public agencies (such as youth-serving and pub- 
lic housing agencies) can collaborate to keep youth off 
the streets and in safe activities. 

• Help launch or participate in coalitions dedicated to this 
goal. 

• Wherever possible, promote a comprehensive approach 
to delinquency prevention that involves both police and 
youth-serving organizations and demonstrated experience 
in serving teens. 

The full report provides more complete descriptions of these 
steps as taken by the organization leaders in the three case 
study cities. Their actions represent an arduous undertaking, 
and they willingly shared their experiences so that this re- 
port could be written. They are also prepared to provide ad- 
vice and support to you. Their names and information for 
contacting them are furnished in the appendix. They will be 
glad to hear of your commitment to provide safe, productive 
places for our Nation’s youth. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



Alarmed by a precipitous increase in the rate of violent crimes 
involving children and teens over the past decade,’ police, 
schools, youth-serving organizations, and other community 
groups are trying a variety of tactics to stem this dangerous 
trend. Not all efforts are effective, and no single approach 
has unqualified success. But a growing body of research sug- 
gests that some efforts by police in partnership with other 
community agencies are instrumental in creating safer places 
for youth. While researchers are trying to sort out particular 
causes and effects, all agree that the upwardly spiraling rates 
of violence involving children and teens has been checked 
and in many places has started to decline. 

Yet the problem is far from solved. Adolescents are three 
times more likely to be victims of violence than adults.^ 
Murders of juveniles were still 66 percent higher in 1995 
than in 1 985.^ And communities are still searching for better 
ways to prevent violence and promote the sound develop- 
ment of our kids. 

This research-based report has been written to help law en- 
forcement administrators and officers realize and institute a 
strategy that has been found to help prevent violence — com- 
munity-oriented policing services carried out in collabora- 
tion with youth-serving organizations. In a growing number 
of cities, police are coming to realize that youth organiza- 
tions are not just for little kids and not just for youth who are 
by nature good kids. 

With the help of police, in addition to serving the little 
Brownie Girl Scout selling cookies door to door, the Girl 
Scout program is providing opportunities for former gang 
members to improve skills for finding and keeping jobs. In 
addition to teaching animal care to elementary school stu- 
dents, 4-H staff are also conducting outreach to runaway 
teens whose main source of income is prostitution. While 
still providing afterschool activities in downtown centers, 
Boys and Girls Clubs, Girls Incorporated, and the YMCA 
corporations and branches are creating satellites in public 
housing and other urban areas where kids have been exposed 
to day-to-day. violence. 

Popular police prevention approaches such as D.A.R.E. (Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education), G.R.E.A.T. (Gang Resistance 



Education and Training) and the McGruff “Take a Bite Out 
of Crime” campaign have helped pave the way for police to 
work hand in hand in a variety of ways with local chapters of 
national youth organizations. Community-oriented policing 
has created a new opportunity for partnerships with youth 
organizations who know how to help kids slay out of trouble 
and give them the boost they need to be successful. Together 
these partners are creating safer environments for children 
and teens — many of whom are at high risk for delinquency 
and violence. In the following sections, a variety of coopera- 
tive activities are described. 

Descriptions are based on approaches recently studied as part 
of research jointly sponsored by the National Institute of 
Justice and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The re- 
search involved a LINC survey of 579 affiliates of 7 national 
youth-serving organizations: Boys and Girls Clubs of 
America, Boy Scouts of America, Girls Incorporated, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., National Association of Police Ath- 
letic Leagues, National 4-H Council and USDA 4-H and 
Youth Development Service, and YMCA of the USA. As 
designed, about half the affiliates were located in big cities 
with high crime rates. The research also incorporated case 
studies that included onsite observations of approaches in 
three cities: Bristol, Connecticut; Arlington, Texas; and Spo- 
kane, Washington. A panel of experts selected approaches 
used in these cities from among those nominated as exem- 
plary by survey respondents. The selected approaches incor- 
porate elements that research tells us prevent delinquency 
and support wholesome development. 

The Dimensions of Violence 
Involving Kids 

National statistics show how pressing is the need for effec- 
tive approaches that will prevent crimes by violent youth. 
Juvenile arrests for murder and manslaughter increased 60 
percent in the 1980s and another 45 percent from 1990 to 
1993."*In 1991, juveniles were responsible for about one out 
of five violent crimes including rape, robbery, and assault.^ 
Although the rates of juvenile violence began to decline in 
1994 and 1995, juveniles were responsible for a greater pro- 
portion of violent crime.^ 
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The number of youth who are victims of violence has also 
increased. Between 1987 and 1992, the number of children 
aged 12 to 17 who were victims of violent crimes increased 
23 percent,^ and one out of eight children aged 12 to 15 were 
victims of violence in 1993.® In 1992, head injuries from 
firearms resulted in more deaths among teens and young 
adults than head injuries from automobile accidents and falls 
together.’ Recently more teens have' died from firearm inju- 
ries than all natural causes combined.*® Public places have 
become extremely dangerous in communities where firearms 
are readily available and frequently fired. Front-page head- 
lines of driveby shootings are graphic illustrations of the 72- 
percent increase from 1983 to 1992 in fatal traumatic brain 
injuries from firearms among young people aged 15-24.** 

In addition, hidden violent offenses against children are be- 
ing committed in the nonschool hours but in less visible set- 
tings. About 50 percent of rape victims are girls in their teens 
or younger. In 1992, about 17,000 preteen girls were raped — 
an estimated 16 percent of all rape victims that year.*^ Count- 
less children have been damaged by abuse and neglect out- 
side the school setting; more than 140,000 children were 
seriously damaged in 1990 alone. *^ 

Although 1997 U.S. Department of Justice statistics*'* indi- 
cate that national efforts may have started to stem the vio- 
lence affecting our youth, many children and teens realisti- 
cally view the world as unsafe. They see violence as normal. 
Young girls who are sexually assaulted are advised by their 
friends to “get over it, it happens.”*^ In a growing number of 
urban neighborhoods, boys expect to die young. 

Kids Are Most at Risk for Vioience 
and Serious Delinquency 

Although children and teens around the country view their world 
as perilous, a growing body of research suggests that children 
are more or less vulnerable to violence and delinquency de- 
pending on their individual characteristics, their family situa- 
tion, their adjustment to school, and their neighborhood and 
community. 

Age is one of the most important characteristics that determines 
whether or not a child will become a victim of violence or en- 
gage in serious delinquency. Children are most at risk of be- 
coming victims of violence at two stages — during early infancy 
and during the adolescent years.*^ While babies are most likely 
to be victims of family members and others in their household, 
adolescents are exposed to increasing dangers from strangers 



and, more substantially, from acquaintances. In 1994, adoles- 
cents aged 12 to 17 were three times more likely than adults to 
be victims of violent crimes.*’ While a few children commit 
serious violent offenses in the early school-age years, the onset 
of violence usually does not occur until the onset of puberty.** 

In addition to the age of a child, gender plays an important part 
in determining vulnerability to violence. Until early adolescence, 
boys and girls are equally likely to become victims of the most 
serious form of violence — homicide. Thereafter boys are most 
at risk.*’ However, at the age when boys become increasingly at 
risk of violent deaths, girls become most vulnerable to rape and 
other sexual violence.’® 

Earlier studies of delinquency suggested that overall, compared 
to boys, girls are less likely to commit crimes, and those who 
are delinquent are more likely to commit secretive offenses like 
theft rather than aggressive or violent crimes like purse snatch- 
ing or robbery.’* However, more recent studies have shown that 
in early adolescence, from ages 10 to 14, serious violent acts 
are committed almost as frequently by girls as by boys, and in 
some cities young teen girls commit more violent crimes than 
boys.” In the later teen years, girls are less likely than boys to 
act violently.’^ 

Family situations are also major determinants of whether a child 
will become a victim of violence or an offender. From birth to 
adolescence, the person most likely to assault a child is a mem- 
ber of his or her own family.’'* Although child abuse has been 
shown to be a significant cause of serious delinquency and re- 
sults in an intergenerational cycle of violence, recent studies 
have demonstrated that severe parental neglect is just as likely 
to lead to serious delinquency as physical assault.’^ Even in the 
vast majority of homes where parents are not abusive or crimi- 
nally neglectful, children are more likely to become seriously 
delinquent if their mothers, fathers, or caregivers lack good 
parenting skills or the ability to provide ongoing supervision. 

Schools too play a major role in increasing or decreasing the 
probability that a child will become seriously delinquent or a 
victim of violence. Several studies have shown that children’s 
inability to achieve in school and their lack of attachment to 
school are powerful predictors of serious delinquency. Since 
some schools have 10 times more violence than others,’^ the 
particular school a child attends makes a significant difference 
in the child’s exposure to violence. Children who are frequently 
exposed to violence at home, at school, and perhaps most im- 
portant, unchecked violence among neighborhood children their 
own age are most likely to become persistently delinquent and 
increasingly violent.” 
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Just as violence (particularly violence involving children and 
teens) differs from school to school, it varies from city to 
city and from neighborhood to neighborhood. Research on 
urban crime^*^ has confirmed the anecdotal information gath- 
ered by experienced law enforcement officers about neigh- 
borhoods most likely to erupt in youth violence. The neigh- 
borhoods are for the most part economically impoverished, 
and their residents are likely to be members of minority 
groups or recent immigrants. An estimated 46 million people, 
18 percent of the population, live in poverty. Close to 59 
percent of these are working families with children who by 
definition cannot afford to purchase the basic necessities of 
life — food, clothing, and adequate shelter^’ — much less re- 
sources to privately provide supervised neighborhood activi- 
ties for children. Moreover, studies in Chicago neighborhoods 
suggest that residents in high-crime areas do not have the 
social skills or social organization needed to demand, as a 
community, that children and teens (and adults) follow ac- 
cepted norms of behavior in public.^® 

Kids Are Most Vulnerable to Crime 
During the Nonschool Hours 

Growing numbers of teens and younger children are spend- 
ing more and more hours out of school in places that are 
unsupervised and unsafe. Even children and teens who are 
rarely absent are in school for a limited amount of time be- 
cause school days are short and schools are not in session 
during vacations, holidays, and weekends. Children aged 9 
to 14 commonly spend about 60 percent of their waking time 
outside school.^’ Violent crimes by juveniles are typically 
committed in the afterschool hours between 2:30 in the af- 
ternoon and 8:30 at night.^^ 

When children reach puberty, as a normal and necessary part 
of their development they seek out group activities that chal- 
lenge them to take risks. However, research suggests that 
adolescents who affiliate with a delinquent group enter a vi- 
cious cycle. They commit more delinquent acts and begin to 
believe that these acts are normal. As they seek out other 
adolescents with similar beliefs, the number of offenses they 
commit goes up.^-^ 

While most adolescents seek to belong to a group, relatively 
few identify their group of friends as a gang. Most of those 
who say they belong to a gang generally associate with gang 
members for a limited number of years. However, teens who 
are in gangs commit more property and drug crimes than 
other children their age. Research in one city revealed that 



although they constituted less than one-third of adolescents, 
gang members committed more than two-thirds of violent 
crimes by Juveniles,^ Gang-related crimes too are more likely 
to take place in the afterschool hours than at any other time 
of day or night.^^ 

When asked about what they wanted during the nonschool hours, 
many children and teens wistfully mentioned places, spaces, 
and activities that others take for granted: “ . . . safe parks and 
recreation centers . . . libraries with the latest books, videos, and 
records . . . chances to go camping and participate in sports . . . 
long talks with trusting and trustworthy adults who know a lot 
about the world . . . and opportunities to learn new skills.’*^ 
Many of these requests have long been met by traditional youth- 
serving organizations. Coincidentally, very limited research on 
these types of approaches has serendipitously found that they 
reduce Juvenile delinquency. However, since they were not de- 
signed to prevent delinquency, by and large their crime reduc- 
tion value has not been understood. 

The Most Popular Approaches for 
Dealing With Juvenile Violence 
Haven’t Worked 

When asked how they would curb violence involving youth, 
most people have two solutions: (1) get tough and lock up 
the troublemakers and (2) provide education and recreation. 
In a Yankelovich poll, 79 percent of adult Americans said 
that the best way to reduce teen violence was to provide 
tougher criminal penalties for Juvenile offenders.^’ Currently 
the most appealing methods for dealing with troublesome 
children involve physical constraints. Despite attempts to 
“deinstitutionalize” children, in 1993 this country locked up 
more than 53,000 children in State facilities and many more 
in long-term local facilities.^® We are incarcerating so many 
children that 62 percent of those living in long-term Juvenile 
facilities in 1991 were housed in units operating above their 
designed capacity, and in 1995 this increased to more than 
70 percent.*^ 

Even so-called alternatives to incarceration actually depend 
on physically constraining adolescents. Congress has man- 
dated greater use of boot camps to incarcerate young offend- 
ers and rapidly teach them self-discipline through military 
drills, even though these approaches appear to have little or 
no effect on delinquency unless combined with community- 
based approaches.'^’ Recently, curfews for banning young 
people from city streets, without regard to where they will 
go and what they will do, are gaining popularity. Between 
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1990 and 1994, 33 cities had longstanding ordinances, and 
26 major cities passed new laws restricting where minors 
can be after 1 1 p.m. (and some after 10 p.m).^^ Little at present 
is known about their effectiveness; however, expectations for 
reducing violence should not be high since far fewer violent 
crimes are committed by children and teens after 10 p.m. 
than in the hours immediately after school."*^ 

As violence involving children has escalated, the failure of 
current legal approaches for controlling this violence has 
become evident. In growing numbers, children are unsuper- 
vised, neglected, abused, and delinquent. They cannot sim- 
ply be removed from their parents and assigned to other adults 
or institutions. Children who are repeatedly removed from 
their homes and made wards of the state have been found to 
have a high probability of being delinquent in later years."*^ 
The most persistent and violent predatory offenders who ter- 
rorize their neighborhoods are frequently “state-raised” chil- 
dren who were previously placed in juvenile institutions.'*^ 

An equally simple but more compassionate popular response 
to stopping youth violence is to spend more funds on teach- 
ing youth to be less violent and on providing safe places for 
them to play. About 73 percent of the people queried in the 
Yankelovich poll mentioned earlier were in favor of more 
government spending on educational and recreational facili- 
ties for teenagers.'*^ In response, numerous Federal, State, 
and local agencies are funding prevention initiatives. 
PAVNET (the World Wide Web site of a consortium of Fed- 
eral agencies including the Department of Justice) provides 
information about 540 prevention programs, many of them 
receiving Federal funds.'*’ Typically, each agency provides 
funds for education limited to one facet of one specific type 
of problem. For example, in its 1995 directory and resource 
guide, the Office of National Drug Control Policy listed 50 
Federal funding programs mandated to address different as- 
pects of drug abuse. The programs are administered by 10 
different departments and numerous agencies within each 
department, yet a substantial body of research indicates that 
most single-problem, single-strategy approaches are not ef- 
fective for reducing delinquency, much less violence.'** 

While a growing body of research indicates that some forms 
of prevention can be effective, the same studies also suggest 
that many well-intentioned prevention programs do not have 
a discernable impact on reducing juvenile violence or other 
forms of delinquency, and some may actually increase de- 
linquency and violence. Types of programs least likely to be 
successful in prevention include those that simply provide a 
supervised afterschool setting (adolescents most at risk for 



delinquency won’t go or may take over the place if they do), 
sports, peer mediation, approaches that make gangs more 
cohesive, instructional approaches that depend on providing 
information about the risks or wickedness of delinquency, 
and — counter to popular thought — approaches designed sim- 
ply to improve children’s self-esteem.'*^ 

Approaches that criminologists have found to be most prom- 
ising for preventing violence and delinquency are relatively 
long-term, continuous, comprehensive approaches that in- 
volve adults as tutors and mentors who teach children and 
teens cognitive and social skills and provide them an oppor- 
tunity to cooperatively practice these skills.^® These ap- 
proaches are virtually synonymous with the approaches 
implemented by many national youth-serving organizations, 
including those described in this report. 

Effective Prevention Approaches 
Are Integral to Notional Youth 
Organizations 

While criminologists have been studying the types of pro- 
grams that can prevent violence and delinquency, research- 
ers in child and adolescent development have been assessing 
approaches that can best help youth achieve their full poten- 
tial. The results have been very much the same. 

A review of several seminal works in the field of adolescent 
development has classified six areas in which adolescents 
need support and opportunities in the community setting for 
building competencies: health/physical, personal/social, cre- 
ative/cognitive, vocational, and areas involving communal 
ethics and citizen participation.^* More specifically, adoles- 
cents need opportunities to build and practice basic life skills 
known to be integral to healthy adolescent development: 
“problem-solving skills, planning and decisionmaking skills, 
cognitive strategies for resisting peer and media influences, 
skills for increasing self-monitoring and self-regulation, and 
coping strategies to deal with everyday stresses.”^^ 

Like criminologists, experts in youth development recognize 
that children and teens are shaped in multiple environments. 
The separate contexts that are instrumental in determining 
immediate behavior and the long-term future of children and 
adolescents — “families, schools, peers, the media, the work- 
place, and communities — have distinct functions, and one 
cannot replace the other.”^^ However, unlike many criminolo- 
gists, researchers in youth development recognize that in the 
United States afterschool programs provided by community- 
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based youth organizations have been a cornerstone of this 
network for more than a hundred years. 

Beginning in the last half of the 19th century, organizations cre- 
ated to serve children in rural and urban seuings included 4-H 
Clubs established by the County Extension Departments of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Boys Clubs (now called Boys 
and Girls Clubs), Girls Clubs (now named Girls Incorporated), 
and settlement houses. With the advent of urbanization and 
change, organizations such as the YMCA were established and 
dedicated topreserving mainstream religious values, first among 
young adults and later among younger children. 

As suburban areas developed in the early 1900s, other youth- 
development organizations such as Boys Scouts of America and 
Girls Scouts of the U.S. A. were imported from England. Troops 
provided opportunities for hands-on learning experiences to 
children who, unlike rural youth, had little or no involvement in 
contributing to their families’ livelihood and, unlike children in 
large urban settings, had limited access to the live arts, muse- 
ums, or the rich cultural experience of city streets. 

Typically, the approaches taken by national youth organiza- 
tions possess the essential characteristics of programs that 
have been found to prevent delinquency: (1) They are com- 
prehensive, attempting to ameliorate more than a single fac- 
tor associated with delinquency and simultaneously focus- 
ing on multiple problem behaviors; (2) they are appropriate 
for children of specific ages and developmental stages; and 
(3) they continue over the long term, certainly more than a 
few months, and often several years. The approaches bol- 
ster the “protective” factors that allow adolescents to make 
the perilous transition from childhood to adulthood without 
becoming deeply enmeshed in violence and other forms of 
delinquency. 

As suggested above, protective factors that prevent children 
from becoming delinquent include their individual compe- 
tence, adults who provide support and safety, productive ex- 
periences in school, and — especially in early adolescence — 
groups of friends who stay out of trouble.^^ Although the 
objectives of traditional youth organizations are typically 
stated in terms of positive development rather than preven- 
tion of negative outcomes, promoting these protective fac- 
tors is integral to the mission of these organizations. 

Many of the activities carried out in youth organizations have 
been carefully designed by experienced professional staff to 
promote problem-solving skills, intellectual abilities, com- 
munication skills, and self-efficacy — attributes now known 



to help prevent delinquency.^^ By providing opportunities for 
parents or other caring adults to play and work productively 
together, whether at YMCA aquatics events, Police Athletic 
League ball games, Girl Scout and Boy Scout camping trips, 
or youth club community projects, these organizations can 
help forge closer relationships between children and adult 
family members. By creating supervised settings in which 
children and teens can meet relatively good kids their own 
age and select activities they like and leam from, youth or- 
ganizations also help children form friendships with nonde- 
linquent peers. 

The functions of youth organizations go well beyond pro- 
tecting children and teens from imminent delinquency. Ac- 
cording to professionals most familiar with childhood and 
adolescent development, community-based youth organiza- 
tions constitute a cornerstone of the institutions necessary 
for people to reach their full potential. “Afterschool activi- 
ties that are viewed as voluntary and enjoyable provide a 
developmental transition between childhood play and disci- 
plined activities of adulthood”^^ needed by all adolescents — 
especially those who lack creative play and supportive adults 
at home or in school. 

In today’s world, where many single parents have low in- 
comes and less time to spend with their children and where 
many schools are literally and figuratively falling apart, ac- 
tivities in the community — including those of youth-serving 
organizations — achieve increasing importance. Youth orga- 
nizations are seen as places in the community that can most 
readily provide necessary resources children and teens fail 
to find elsewhere.^* This is especially important in neighbor- 
hoods where all essential resources for children and teens 
are scarce and crime rates are high. 

Youth Organizations Are Trying 
to Reach Youth Most at Risk for 
Violence 

Although youth organizations have played a recognized role 
in raising the Nation’s children, a seminal study by the 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development found that 
communities least likely to have the benefit of youth organi- 
zations’ afterschool programs are those in which parents and 
schools have the fewest resources to devote to children and 
teens.^^ In many of these communities, national youth orga- 
nizations are striving to pull together the fundamental re- 
sources needed to implement afterschool programs. They are 
simultaneously struggling to recruit children and adolescents 
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already involved in crime and violence and to minimize the 
costs of crime at their own program sites. 

Recognizing the formidable problems that children and teens 
in many communities face at home and on the streets, youth 
organizations are developing new approaches to help young 
participants overcome serious obstacles to their well-being 
and to reach their full potential. Youth organizations are 
acutely aware of what they need to do to recruit participants 
at the age when they are most vulnerable to violence — ado- 
lescence — from economically depressed neighborhoods with 
high crime rates and with residents who cannot provide safety 
for their kids or collectively solve neighborhood problems. 

Youth-serving organizations know that for this at-risk popu- 
lation they need to duplicate the elements that have for gen- 
erations appealed to their adolescent participants: 

• An environment in which kids are valued and adoles- 
cents are considered to be resources rather than problems 
for their community. The environment includes clear rules 
for behavior and membership, accompanied by flexibil- 
ity in responding to the real crises faced by many teens. It 
also includes adults who are attuned to the interests, aspi- 
rations, and values of adolescents, treat them as adults, 
yet recognize that— like all children— they still need 
protection. 

• Activities that present teens with challenges and experi- 
ences in planning, preparing for, and publicly presenting 
projects they and their communities value. Presented with 
enough activities to allow choice, teens are encouraged 
to take on activities that will develop their capabilities 
through hands-on experience and practice. Prodded, 
nagged, teased, and loved, teens are persuaded to meet 
the challenges the activities present. 

• Ongoing outreach to teens and adults in the community, 
with messages that are understandable. Outreach activi- 
ties involve other neighborhood institutions and people 
who are integral to the day-to-day lives of the teens.^ 

At the same time, national organizations and their local af- 
filiates know that to create these environments, to provide 
these activities, and to conduct successful outreach in neigh- 
borhoods where youth are at highest risk for violence, they 
must deal with the pressing need to deal with crime that 
touches participants and staff. Police in some communities 
are playing a major role in addressing this issue. 
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Chapter 2 

Crime and Youth Organizations 



“In January, at about 7 p.m., gunfire started going off 
behind the building, scaring all the kids who were in- 
side and outside. Most of the kids ran home after the 
first shots were fired. The shots continued for about 
45 minutes to an hour. When the police finally arrived, 
they arrested three teenagers who live about 150 feet 
from the building. They were shooting at the apart- 
ments right above the [youth organization]. They had 
all been drinking.” LINC Survey Respondent 

This incident is an all too common occurrence for millions 
of children and teenagers living in inner-city neighborhoods, 
and the time — 7 p.m. — is in the time range when dangerous 
events involving young people are most likely to occur. When 
they are out of school and out of their homes, young people 
are most at risk for committing offenses and most vulner- 
able to becoming victims of crime themselves. 

Today major youth-serving organizations are reaching mil- 
lions of children and teenagers nationwide, with the Girl 
Scouts alone reporting 2.5 million members. They are tar- 
geting this time period — and increasingly the most at-risk 
youth — for recruitment into safe, wholesome, enjoyable, and 
age-appropriate activities. The organizations studied in the 
survey sponsored by Nil and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York (Boys and Girls Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of 
America, Girls Incorporated, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., Na- 
tional Association of Police Athletic Leagues, National 4-H 
Council and USDA 4-H and Youth Development Service, 
and YMCA of the USA) are offering safe havens and alter- 
natives to risky, delinquent behavior for youth in the most 
“dangerous” hours of the day for them — from the time school 
is dismissed until the early evening hours. 

Our survey found that during the school year 3 p.m. is the 
most common time for youth organizations to begin activi- 
ties, and 9 p.m. is the most common time for activities to end. 



Youth -Serving Organizations Are 
Reaching Kids in Economically 
Depressed Urban Areas 

Our conversations with key staff of the national organiza- 
tions collaborating in this study indicated that despite the 
findings of a seminal Carnegie Corporation study* showing 
youth organizations to be least likely to serve those most in 
need of such programs (young people in neighborhoods most 
affected by poverty), these organizations were committed to 
providing programs for more children and teens in the most 
impoverished neighborhoods. 

Also contrary to the assumption that national youth organi- 
zations focus almost exclusively on relatively well-to-do 
communities, among all responding organizations in our 
study sample of 579,* under half were located in neighbor- 
hoods that could be characterized as prosperous (6 percent) 
or middle-class (40 percent). Most were in communities that 
were working class (37 percent) or poor (16 percent). Many 
neighborhoods were experiencing some structural decay (26 
percent) or extensive structural decay (12 percent). Although 
very few organizations were located in areas that were con- 
sidered to be unsafe for walking during daylight hours (8 
percent), slightly over half were in neighborhoods thought 
to be unsafe after dark. 

Local affiliates of Boys Clubs (now named Boys and Girls 
Clubs) and Girls Clubs (now named Girls Incorporated) have 
long been providing programs for school-age youth in the 
least affluent sections of cities. More recently, with the as- 
sistance of funding from Federal agencies, both organiza- 
tions have made successful strides in establishing centers and 
branches in public housing and on the grounds of schools in 
inner city and other economically depressed areas. In addi- 
tion to the solid comprehensive core programs for guiding 
children productively into and through adolescence, both 
organizations have developed age- and culture-appropriate 
(and, at Girls Incorporated, gender-appropriate) programs for 
preventing a spectrum of harmful behavior, including sub- 
stance abuse and early initiation of sexual activity. Key to 
the programs’ success is the incorporation of activities that 
children and teens not only learn from but greatly enjoy.’ 
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Police Athletic Leagues (PALs) and the “Ys” (YMCA cor- 
porations and branches) too have long served urban youth. 
Under the supervision of off-duty police officers, PALs have 
organized baseball leagues for city boys for many years, and 
“Y” aquatics programs have become relatively ubiquitous. 
In recent years, both of these organizations have reoriented 
their primary mission toward providing more comprehen- 
sive services to people in inner cities. 

While baseball and aquatics programs remain fundamental 
activities that bring youth into PALs and Ys, affiliates now 
include programs to meet other needs such as tutoring to 
enhance academic and employment skills. In some cities 
PALs have combined efforts with other youth organizations 
to provide more comprehensive services; for example, in 
Washington, D.C., PAL has organized boys and girls clubs 
to sponsor programs staffed by officers from the Metropoli- 
tan D.C. Police Department. Around the country YMCA af- 
filiates have expanded their mission so extensively that ad- 
ministrators often repeat a new informal organizational motto: 
“We are still the YMCA, but “A"’ [for “Association”] is the 
only letter that still tells what we are.” As with Girls Incor- 
porated and Boys and Girls Clubs, local Y branches are also 
providing more activities in inner city locations away from 
their traditional buildings. 

Inner-city areas do not have many afterschool programs, as 
the Carnegie Corporation study made abundantly clear. So it 
is not surprising that when a national organization charters 
an affiliate to piovide youth activities in an impoverished 
area, school-agt children come in droves. On average al- 
most three times as many participants were being served by 
each responding affiliate in a poor city neighborhood as in 
prosperous neighborhood. 

Youth Organizations Are Reaching 
Kids Already Involved in Crime as 
Victims or Offenders 

In response to the growing involvement in crime and sub- 
stance abuse of “latch-key” children and undersupervised 
teens, all seven national youth organizations collaborating 
in our study are implementing programs designed to help 
youth avoid “risky” behavior as well as more traditional pro- 
grams providing opportunities for constructive contributions. 
Realizing that children and teens in inner-city areas are most 
likely to engage in harmful activities and least likely to be 
provided with activities essential for their wholesome devel- 
opment, all collaborating organizations are attempting to 



bolster the ability of their affiliates and charter members to 
serve communities where the need is most pressing. 

The LING national survey of youth-serving organizations 
provided evidence that actions are being taken to provide 
more programs for children and youth in types of neighbor- 
hoods that are commonly underserved. By design, about half 
of our survey sample of 579 were nationally affiliated youth 
organizations in large cities with relatively high rates of 
crimes (about 300), with the remainder in small cities and 
towns (about 150) or in large cities with relatively low crime 
rates (about 150). Contrary to the myth that some of the na- 
tional youth-serving organizations confine their services to 
relatively crime-free towns, all seven of the national organi- 
zations collaborating in our study were providing programs 
for children and teens in large cities with high crime rates 
that were randomly selected for the LING survey. 

Moreover, almost three-fourths (72 percent) of the reporting 
organizations were involving participants during the devel- 
opmental stages when young people are most likely to be- 
come involved in delinquent acts— early adolescence through 
the teen years. 

Based on the reported problems involving young participants, 
organizations were opening their doors to and actively re- 
cruiting children and teens at risk for delinquency or vio- 
lence. Twenty percent of responding organizations reported 
having taken action in the past year on behalf of a partici- 
pant who had been abused or neglected. Over 20 percent of 
responding organizations reported that a participant had com- 
mitted an offense at their program sites during the past year. 
Although a relatively small proportion (2 percent) reported 
the need to deal with a participant who had brought a gun, 
over 7 percent reported having to take action when a partici- 
pant brought another type of weapon. 

Girl Scout and Boy Scout organizations, too, have imple- 
mented a number of promising initiatives for actively involv- 
ing girls and boys in urban neighborhoods where children 
and teens lack constructive opportunities in the nonschool 
hours. Both scouting agencies have supplemented their tra- 
ditional activities with programs to help participants recog- 
nize consequences and successfully deal with the harsh re- 
alities faced by many of our youth, such as violence and sub- 
stance abuse. Led by volunteer police officers. Boy Scout 
Explorer posts in neighborhoods where poverty is rampant 
and violence is epidemic are successfully recruiting adoles- 
cents to work as law enforcement paraprofessionals. Girl 
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Scout Councils are reaching out to girls in extreme need of 
adult support and opportunities for productive activities in 
the nonschool hours — including daughters of women in 
prison. 

Although 4-H and the USDA 4-H and Youth Development 
Service may still be best known for their activities involving 
youth in the farmlands of the United States, their services are 
reaching deep into the lives of children and teens in urban 
America. Rather than simply extending traditional agrarian 
activities to city locations, programs are based on research 
and are carefully designed to promote problem-solving skills, 
intellectual abilities, communication skills, and self-efficacy — 
attributes known to help prevent delinquency.'^ In some urban 
areas hardest hit by epidemics of substance abuse and crime, 
4-H and Youth Development staff are among the front line 
organizations implementing programs for children and teens 
with the highest probability of violent incidents and deaths; 
for example, in Washington, D.C., outreach for teen prosti- 
tutes is provided from a van that is dispatched on Friday and 
Saturday nights to downtown locations.^ 

The More Vulnerable the Kids They 
Serve, the More Crime the Youth 
Organizations Experience 

Given the high rates of crime in cities and neighborhoods in 
which affiliates of collaborating youth organizations are pro- 
viding services, as well as the at-risk status of young partici- 
pants, it is not surprising that crime had occurred at many 
program locations during the previous year. Among organi- 
zations included in the LING study, more than half (51 per- 
cent) reported that an offense occurred at or immediately 
outside the primary program site during the program year 
beginning in the fall of 1993. Vandalism was the most com- 
mon type of incident and was reported by approximately 40 
percent of the organizations. 

Theft of organizational, staff, or participant property was the 
second most common form of offense and was reported by 
38 percent of organizations. Incidents involving violence in 
the past year were reported by slightly over 20 percent of 
organizations. Felonious assaults on staff or participants were 
somewhat less common. 

In general, the less economically prosperous an area served 
by a large city youth organization, the more likely the orga- 
nization was to have experienced crime — especially violent 
crime. Crime was a significantly greater problem at program 



locations in communities and neighborhoods where needs 
for youth services are most pressing. Among organizations 
located in large cities with relatively high rates of crime, 61 
percent reported at least one crime at the primzu^ program 
site in the past year, and 45 percent reported at least one 
incident of vandalism. Significantly more organizations in 
large cities reported an incident involving violence or threats 
of assaults; violent (or latently violent) incidents were re- 
ported by 26 percent of organizations in large cities^ and 16 
percent of organizations in small cities and towns. 

Within large cities, crime took a greater toll on youth organi- 
zations in relatively poor, minority neighborhoods experi- 
encing many forms of urban blight. Compared to large-city 
organizations located in all-white areas, those serving mi- 
nority neighborhoods were significantly more likely to ex- 
perience vandalism (54 percent compared to 29 percent) and 
property crime (64 percent compared to 35 percent); they 
were almost four times more likely to be affected by violent 
crime (38 percent compared to 10 percent). 

Overlying these findings is an additional significant factor the 
survey analysis uncovered. The relatively high number of of- 
fenses experienced by organizations serving economically 
disadvantaged big-city neighborhoods appears in large part to 
be a factor of the relatively numerous school-age children they 
are serving and the prolonged time periods in which programs 
are operating. Responding organizations in poorer neighbor- 
hoods were serving significantly more participants and were 
operating more hours each year than organizations in more 
affluent neighborhoods. In fact, our study found that the level 
of crime experienced by the organizations was more strongly 
associated with the number of hours they operated and the 
number of children they served than with the economic level 
of the neighborhood or the presence of minority groups in the 
neighborhood. The annual hours of operation and number of 
children served by the organization together accounted for 
approximately 13 percent of the variation in the number of 
offenses reported by the responding organizations. 

However, even after controlling for the number of children 
served and hours of operation, several aspects of program 
setting and participants’ characteristics appeared to be sig- 
nificantly associated with the amount of crime affecting the 
youth-serving establishments. As could be expected from a 
large body of past findings, age and gender of participants 
were significant factors associated with the overall level of 
crime. Organizations serving more boys than girls reported 
higher levels of crime, as did organizations serving children 
of a mix of ages including adolescents (compared to those 
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serving exclusively younger children or just teens). Program 
location was found to be associated with a small but signifi- 
cant variation in the number of offenses reported — organi- 
zations located in less affluent areas in youth club settings 
had higher rates of crime, independent of the number and 
characteristics of youth served. Together number and char- 
acteristics of participants, number of hours in operation, and 
setting accounted for more than 20 percent of the variation 
in the number of offenses. 

Gender of participants and the relative economic level of the 
neighborhood were the factors found to have the strongest 
correlation with the number of incidents involving violence 
that reportedly took place. After controlling for the number 
of hours in the program setting, which explained a signifi- 
cant but small variation in violence, gender and socioeco- 
nomic level accounted for additional variation in the level of 
violence. Together these three factors accounted for only a 
relatively small amount of variation between organizations. 
In fact, there was little variation to be explained because, in 
general, youth-serving organizations appeared to be sanctu- 
aries from violence — and for staff and adult volunteers, sanc- 
tuaries from all types of victimization. 

Most Offenders Are Kids 

Independent of where they were located and whom they were 
serving, organizations affected by crime during the past pro- 
gram year preponderantly reported that offenders commit- 
ting these crimes were children or teens rather than adults. 
Approximately 32 percent of organizations affected by crime 
reported that offenses had been committed by an adult, and 
about 66 percent reported that offenses had been committed 
by a child or teen. 

Adult offenders were significantly more likely to victimize 
organizations located in relatively poor areas than ones in 
more prosperous neighborhoods; among those affected by 
crime, 36 percent of organizations in poverty areas and 41 
percent in working class areas reported being victims of an 
adult offender compared to about 22 percent in middle-class 
and 1 percent in affluent neighborhoods. Adult strangers were 
more likely to commit offenses in or immediately outside 
the program locations than adults related to participants or 
well known to staff or than adults who were known by sight 
to the staff. About .three- fourths (76 percent) of organiza- 
tions affected by adult offenders reported that the offenders 
were strangers, compared to about one-third who reported 
being victims of well-known adults (32 percent) or recog- 
nizable adults (31 percent). 



More Offenses Are Committed by 
Nonparticipants Than Participants 

In general, among organizations reporting offenses by Juve- 
niles, nonparticipants were more likely to be the offenders 
than participants; 42.3 percent reported that offenses had been 
committed by nonparticipants, 21.4 percent by participants, 
and 36.3 percent by both members and nonmembers. The 
balance of young insiders or outsiders committing offenses 
did not differ significantly across neighborhoods with dif- 
ferent economic levels. However, significant variations in 
the membership status of youthful offenders were found be- 
tween organizations in different settings and between orga- 
nizations serving youth with different characteristics. 

Not surprisingly, organizations exclusively serving young 
children were most likely to report that juvenile offenses af- 
fecting their organization were committed just by outside 
youth; 67 percent said that nonparticipants were responsible 
for all juvenile offenses, whereas only 32 percent of organi- 
zations serving adolescents reported that nonparticipants were 
solely responsible for offenses. Among organizations serv- 
ing more boys than girls, just 22 percent blamed outside youth 
alone for crimes affecting the organization. 

Crime Takes a Heavy Toll on 
Organizational Resources 

Administrators of national youth oiganizations point out that crime 
is a serious barrier to providing programs for children and teens 
in inner-city neighborhoods and in other areas with high rates of 
poverty and violence. According to these experienced directors, 
not only is crime costly in terms of organizational and staff prop- 
erty lost or stolen, but parents and guardians need to know that 
their children are safe — otherwise they don’t want them to par- 
ticipate. The children and teens themselves are anxious to find 
afterschool locations where they are not in danger. 

Yet unlike organizations that expel troublemakers to prevent 
crime, in collaborating youth organizations administrators note 
that young participants, especially adolescents, are more likely 
to participate voluntarily if program sites both literally and 
figuratively have an open-door policy. Organizations that are 
highly selective may eliminate some troublemakers, but they 
also eliminate youth most in need of delinquency prevention 
and youth development activities. By being selective they can 
earn a reputation among neighborhood youth for being un- 
friendly or, worse, for being elitist and therefore justifiable 
targets for vandalism and other hostile acts. 
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Findings about the relative personal safety of program di- 
rectors (under 10 percent reported personally being victims 
of a crime in the program setting) are not likely to dampen 
their concern about the effects of crime on their organiza- 
tions. Among the organizations reporting at least one violent 
incident or property crime in the 1993-1994 program year, 
more than 75 percent indicated that the organization suffered 
in a definable manner as a consequence. Economic conse- 
quences were sustained by 57 percent of organizations; for 
example, 43 percent of organizations reporting any crime 
had more than $100 worth of property purposely destroyed. 

The second type of consequence most likely to result was the 
burden on staff who had to deal with incidents involving of- 
fenses committed by and against their participants. Close to 
half (48 percent) of organizations reporting crime also reported 
that staff were involved in activities directly related to dealing 
with crime incidents. Staff were just as likely to be reacting to 
incidents in which young participants had been victimized 
outside the program environment as to crimes that had taken 
place at the program site. For example, staff in organizations 
experiencing crime were just as likely to be taking action on 
behalf of children abused or neglected at home as they were to 
be actively engaged in dealing with participants who were abus- 
ing other members at the program site. 

For about one-third of the organizations (33 percent), crime 
also had discernible negative consequences for program op- 
erations and activities. Fifteen percent had started to limit 
the hours the program operated to times when they thought 
participants and adults could be most safe when traveling to 
and from the program location. About an equal percentage 
had to curtail some activities because equipment or other 
necessary materials had been maliciously destroyed. Fear of 
crime made it difficult to recruit staff and participants for 12 
percent of the responding organizations. 

Most Steps Taken to Prevent Crime 
Haven’t Worked 

Whether or not they reported crimes during the 1993-1994 
program year, practically all organizations responding to our 
survey had instituted at least one approach that they hoped 
would create a safer environment for their school-age 
participants. 

The most widely used approaches simply involved using 
locks on doors, gates, cabinets, and closets to prevent unau- 
thorized access to program areas (reported by 60 percent of 



organizations) and organizational equipment (reported by 67 
percent). These were also among the crime prevention ap- 
proaches most recommended by the responding program 
directors. Preventing access to organizational equipment was 
found to be associated with lower rates of car or van theft. 
However, in our analysis, locking doors to program areas 
was not found to be significantly related to lower rates of 
any type of crime; moreover, unless doors can be locked to 
prevent entrance but not exit from the program area, this 
measure presents a fire hazard. 

Another widespread and highly recommended approach in- 
volved requiring a responsible adult to accompany partici- 
pants when they left the program site. The findings of the 
study support this recommendation, since this was the only 
measure that was found by itself to be significantly corre- 
lated with lower overall rates of crime.’ 

Approaches that were gaining in popularity involved con- 
ducting background and criminal record checks on staff and 
volunteers; from 1993 to 1994, 10 percent of all responding 
organizations had instituted checks on volunteers and 6 per- 
cent had checked on staff. This measure was recommended 
by more than 80 percent of program directors; however, fewer 
than half of responding organizations were conducting these 
checks at the time of our survey. 

Measures that were used by the fewest organizations and 
recommended by the fewest program directors involved con- 
spicuous distrust of youth; in particular these were practices 
for denying participation to youth who were most likely to 
be delinquent (implemented by 4 percent of organizations 
and recommended by under 10 percent of program direc- 
tors) and installing metal detectors (implemented by under 1 
percent of organizations and recommended by 8 percent of 
program directors). 

Other approaches that were recommended by many program 
directors but used by fewer than half of organizations in- 
cluded programs to help youth avoid becoming victims of 
crime, programs to prevent participants from becoming of- 
fenders, approaches that actively involve youth in crime pre- 
vention activities, and collaborative efforts with other orga- 
nizations to prevent crime. 

While these approaches may be effective in preventing crime 
in other settings, they may be more a reaction to high levels 
of crime than effective ways to prevent crime. The survey 
results showed that the more crime an organization experi- 
enced, the more preventive measures it adopted. 
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Police Responsiveness Is a 
Significant Factor in the Level 

of Crime 

The study did, however, find one factor that appeared to be 
strongly associated with less crime. Police responsiveness 
to organizational requests was strongly and significantly re- 
lated to lower levels of overall crime experienced by the re- 
porting organizations.^ The next chapter describes ways po- 
lice responded to the needs of the organizations. 
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measure might be capturing dissatisfaction with police 
among victims of crime, the study found no significant 
association between respondents’ personal experience 
with crime and their ranking of police responsiveness. 
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Chapter 3 

Partnerships With Police 



LINC survey responses from directors of youth organiza- 
tions indicated that the police played an important part in the 
success of these organizations’ efforts to provide safe ha- 
vens and to provide alternatives to dangerous activities and 
delinquency, and youth organizations for the most part are 
prepared to reach out to their police. Like police in the com- 
munities described in the three case studies below, police in 
many cities in which survey respondents were located worked 
hand in hand with youth organizations in a number of ways. 

Two out of three of the organizations responding to the sur- 
vey had called police at least once during the 1993-1994 
program year. Among organizations experiencing an inci- 
dent involving violence, theft, or other property offense, 18 
percent called to report a crime in progress, 20 percent to 
report a crime involving a participant, and 37 percent to re- 
port another type of crime that had already occurred at the 
program location. 

Many organizations — 28 percent of those that said they had 
experienced at least one offense — did not report these crimes 
to the police, primarily because they did not consider them 
to be crimes. Among the organizations that did report crimes, 
close to half said they only reported some incidents, about a 
quarter reported most incidents, and the rest said they re- 
ported all incidents. Eight out of 10 of the organizations said 
the departments were “very responsive” to the calls. Most of 
the rest termed the police “moderately responsive,” and only 
1 percent said police were “unresponsive.” 

Significantly, organizations asking for help from a police 
crime prevention unit reported more success in obtaining a 
response than those requesting the attention of a patrol unit. 
However, calls for help because of a crime in progress or 
other crime-related matters generally received a good re- 
sponse. In addition, organizations that reported police were 
very responsive were more likely to have low rates of crime 
than those who reported that police were moderately respon- 
sive or not responsive. These last two groups reported more 
than twice the number of offenses at their program sites than 
those reporting that their police were very responsive. 



More Organizations Ask for 
Proactive Tha§i Reactive Policirug 

Contacts with the police were more likely to be initiated by 
the youth-serving organizations to prevent crime than to re- 
port crime. In fact only one in four of all the organizations 
that called police during 1993-1 994 called to report a crime. 
About a third called to report another type of emergency. 
Many more called to ask the department for help in prevent- 
ing violence and other crimes involving participants, as shown 
below by the survey responses: 

• A substantial proportion (nearly 72 percent) wanted an 
officer to give a one-time talk to youth participants about 
drugs, crime, child abuse, or other crime-related topic. 

• About 55 percent wanted pamphlets or other information 
about crime prevention. 

• A similar proportion (51 percent) asked the department 
to provide a drug prevention, crime prevention, or other 
program the police had developed for youth. 

• About 50 percent wanted to arrange a field visit to the 
police (or sheriff’s) department. 

• A substantial proportion (nearly 21 percent) called to re- 
port suspicious people in the area who might be about to 
commit a crime. 

• About 24 percent requested police or sheriff’s surveil- 
lance when participants were arriving at or leaving the 
program location. 

• A smaller proportion (about 16 percent) asked for a spe- 
cially trained youth officer to be assigned to work regu- 
larly with youth. 

As can be seen from these findings, many of the organiza- 
tions (halO asked for more than one of the types of preven- 
tion approaches specified above. 
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As part of our survey, we asked respondents to nominate 
exemplary prevention approaches carried out by their orga- 
nization or another organization in their area that they rec- 
ommended detailing in this report. More than 100 approaches 
were recommended for further study. Although many respon- 
dents nominated efforts in which they were personally in- 
volved, quite often respondents recommended an approach 
implemented by another organization. Police programs such 
as D.A.R.E. and G.R.E.A.T. were among programs nomi- 
nated as exemplary. 

Orgonizolfioinis IMomniDinioted Diverse 
Exempiory Programs 

Based on brief descriptions provided in the completed ques- 
tionnaires, the programs and approaches were categorized 
as follows: 

Type A: Collaborative or relatively comprehensive or exten- 
sive community programs and approaches. 

TypeB: Center-based programs with nontraditional staff, 
hours, or participants. 

Type C: Workshops and 1-day programs provided for youth 
by youth. 

Type D: More traditional programs provided by law enforce- 
ment officers. 

Type E: General, more traditional programs and activities pro- 
vided by the nationally affiliated youth-serving organizations. 

Type F: Videos produced by a national organization — their 
utilization and youth group discussions of them. 

Type G: More traditional community programs such as 
Neighborhood Watch and “block homes.” 

Approoclhes Selected for Case 
Studies Met Importaot Criteria 

Project advisers were asked to help select three of the many 
interesting programs nominated by the survey respondents 
for further study. The advisers unanimously agreed that case 
studies should focus on organizations providing collabora- 
tive or relatively comprehensive or extensive community 
programs and approaches (Type A) or center-based programs 



with nontraditional staff, hours, or participants (Type B) in 
cities or neighborhoods with relatively high rates of crime. 

All advisers independently used active recruitment of youth 
at high risk for violence or delinquency as a criterion for se- 
lecting the programs they nominated. Although many survey 
respondents nominated traditional police programs such as 
D.A.R.E. or programs designed to prevent delinquency such 
as Boys and Girls Clubs’ “Smart Moves” and Girls 
Incorporated’s “Friendly PEERsuasion,” advisers also inde- 
pendently recommended a focus on approaches that went well 
beyond delinquency prevention programs and nominated or- 
ganizations that provide collaborative or comprehensive com- 
munity programs or nontraditional center-based programs. 

Realizing that safe places are a critical concern of youth and 
their families, one adviser examined program descriptions 
for a mention of police cooperation. Also considered were 
respondents’ assessments of the responsiveness of police to 
the youth organizations’ requests. Based on previous studies 
conducted in a large number of cities, one adviser recom- 
mended against several approaches involving police depart- 
ments that “on paper look good but are not really happen- 
ing.” The adviser recommended sites that appeared to be 
making advances in community policing. 

Another adviser assessed the extent to which the programs 
reportedly provided resources and opportunities likely to 
foster childhood and adolescent development, especially 
those culturally appropriate for minority youth. As previously 
discussed, research in child development strongly suggests 
that adolescents require a range of activities that challenge 
them to solve problems, plan and make decisions, resist nega- 
tive peer and media pulls to risky behavior, and deal with 
everyday frustrations. The adviser nominated approaches that 
described opportunities for adolescents to develop these im- 
portant skills. 

Based on the large body of research showing that delinquency 
prevention is best accomplished by reducing multiple risks 
and promoting multiple protective factors in adolescence, 
another adviser focused on the extent of arrangements for 
cross-agency collaboration available to comprehensively 
meet these needs. This adviser selected approaches that de- 
scribed active collaboration between public agencies focused 
on children, families, and communities on one hand and non- 
profit youth-serving organizations on the other. 
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Exemplary Approaches 
implemented in Three Cities 
Were Chosen 

The recommendations for approaches for further study were 
based on different criteria yet were remarkably congruent 
and led to the selection of four approaches carried out in 
three cities. One approach selected for study is being imple- 
mented in Bristol, Connecticut; one in Arlington, Texas; and 
two in Spokane, Washington. 

Followup calls to survey respondents in these sites further 
suggested that all three cities provide an opportunity to re- 
search exemplary collaborative approaches. These three cit- 
ies also offer wide variation in terms of geographic location, 
economy, history, and culture. Spokane and Arlington both 
have relatively high rates of crime, and in all three sites the 
approaches are being carried out in the types of neighbor- 
hoods our survey found most likely to be affected by crime — 
working-class neighborhoods with sections where residents 
were living in poverty. 

Two of the approaches, those provided by the Family Center 
for Girls and Boys in Bristol and the Teen Center in Arling- 
ton, involve facility-based youth development programs with 
special outreach to and activities for adolescents facing threats 
to their current and future safety and well-being. The pri- 
mary program sites are settings our survey found most likely 
to be affected by crime — centers entirely devoted to programs 
for children. Both the Bristol and Arlington centers are nO' 
ticeably free of graffiti, vandalism, and other evidence of 
structural decay evident on other buildings in the nearby vi- 
cinity. Activities in both centers are carried out with the ac- 
tive support and collaboration of police. 

Typical of many of the surveyed organizations serving chil- 
dren in less affluent neighborhoods, the centers in Bristol 
and Arlington are providing activities 6 or more days each 
week for relatively high numbers of school-age children and 
teens. However, many of the adolescents being served in these 
centers are not typical of those who most frequently partici- 
pate in youth centers. 

The Family Center in Bristol includes among participants 
teen parents and their babies, young offenders assigned by 
the Bristol Juvenile Review Board to carry out community 
service, and children who are physically challenged. The 
Arlington Teen Center actively recruits and provides pro- 
ductive activities for adolescents with diverse ethnic back- 



grounds and a spectrum of gang affiliations. The neighbor- 
hood from which participants are drawn had been experi- 
encing a surge of youth violence, and a relatively large num- 
ber of participants have previously been involved in some of 
the most serious incidents, including homicides. 

Thus the Bristol and Arlington programs offer approaches 
that hold special promise for providing wholesome alterna- 
tives for at-risk youth during the afterschool and early evening 
hours. 

The two approaches in Spokane — Nevawood COPS Youth 
Volunteers and the Washington State University Coopera- 
tive Extension Family Focus Program — are taking place in 
two neighborhoods in which the Spokane Police Department 
is carrying out one of the most innovative community ori- 
ented policing services (COPS) efforts in the country. Both 
the COPS youth volunteers in the Nevada-Lidgerwood 
(Nevawood) area and Family Focus in the West Central Spo- 
kane communities are integral to comprehensive COPS ef- 
forts. Before Family Focus and COPS West, Central Spo- 
kane was known as “felony flats.” The contiguous Nevada 
and Lidgerwood neighborhoods were never among the high- 
est crime areas, but before the COPS efforts were initiated, 
the community reportedly began to experience increasing 
rates of crime, including more burglaries, more vandalism, 
and more youth violence. The approaches in Spokane are 
distinctive because they so greatly involve the police in all 
aspects of dealing with the youth served. 

The Organizations Implementing 
These Approaches Are Affiliated 
With One or More of the National 
Organizations Participating in 
the Study 

The Family Center in Bristol and the Teen Center in Arling- 
ton are both affiliates of Girls Incorporated. The Nevawood 
youth volunteers are organized as a troop associated with 
Girls Scouts of the U.S.A., and the Family Focus program is 
part of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 4-H and Youth 
Development Service. 

In addition to their innovative approaches, the selected orga- 
nizations are implementing traditional youth development 
practices that may be just as or more beneficial in creating 
safer places in the nonschool hours. Although the specific 
activities carried out by participants vary from approach to 
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approach, each is deeply rooted in a fundamental youth de- 
velopment perspective and incorporates basic youth devel- 
opment processes including: 

® Providing a choice of age-appropriate activities that are 
mentally and physically challenging and have been en- 
joyed by generations of children and teens under the su- 
pervision of mature adults trained in child and adolescent 
development. 

® Creating ongoing opportunities for school-age participants 
to share responsibilities and learn from each other, at the 
same time creating similar opportunities for parents, 
neighbors, and community organizations to work together 
in raising children. 

Moreover, and perhaps most important, although the ap- 
proaches involve staff and activities that can effectively pro- 
mote wholesome development, as programs provided by 
many affiliates, they also demonstrably and observably are 
enjoyed by the young participants as well as the adults. 

Some processes integral to the selected approaches are less 
common among other youth-serving organizations. These 
involve the remarkable extent to which they are reaching out 
into the community to involve children, teens, and adults 
who could greatly benefit from but are not already involved 
in these types of activities — actively recruiting them and 
when necessary modifying times, locations, organizational 
rules, or content to meet special needs. The organizations 
selected for study also seem to have an uncommonly clear 
recognition of the limits of any one organization’s ability to 
serve all children in the community and to meet all the needs 
of the children who are being served. They are a vital part of 
a network of organizations that together are creating safer 
and more productive environments for children and teens in 
the nonschool hours. 

The directors of the organizations selected for study were 
working hand in hand with other local youth development 
agencies affiliated with national organizations — more spe- 
cifically affiliates of the YMCA of the USA in Arlington and 
Spokane, the Boys and Girls Clubs in Arlington and Bristol, 
and the Boy Scouts of America in Spokane. 

This recognition and participation in a network of agencies is 
due as much to the communities in which they were located 
as to organizational direction. Each community had launched 
a comprehensive effort to identify and meet enduring and 
emerging needs of young people in the city. The innovative 



practices being carried out by the organizations were devel- 
oped to address specific concerns about the safety and 
wellbeing of children identified through these systematic com- 
munity efforts. All are adaptations of more typical youth de- 
velopment practices to meet the realities and constraints faced 
by school-age children and families living in their city. 

Therefore the innovative approaches selected for study can 
best be understood in the context of the cities in which they 
are occurring, the needs of youth systematically identified 
by collaborative effort, the particular needs the organization 
was striving to meet, the ongoing collaboration of other youth 
development organizations to meet those needs, and the col- 
laboration with other private and public agencies — in par- 
ticular, the police. 

The three case studies that formed a core complement to the 
LING survey follow. They describe programs in the old town 
of Bristol, Connecticut, the growing city of Arlington, Texas, 
and the inner-city neighborhoods of Spokane, Washington. 

Bristol, Connecticut 

Bristol is located in the rolling hills of central Connecticut. 
The city was first incorporated in 1785 but was founded be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. Like numerous New England 
towns that began as agrarian English settlements and rapidly 
developed into urban manufacturing centers, Bristol shifted 
early in its history from farming to clockmaking and then to 
production of other metal goods. Over the centuries, Bristol 
attracted new immigrant groups to provide the manual labor 
needed for industrial growth. Today Bristol’s population of 
60,000 has become more ethnically diverse. However, un- 
like larger cities that have gone through successive waves of 
ethnic and racial change, many of Bristol’s families of French, 
Polish, Italian, and Irish descent have lived there for genera- 
tions. Goods-producing industries have been outnumbered 
by service industries, and the relatively homogeneous work- 
ing-class environment has changed. The central city is now 
marked by areas of poverty, and upscale middle-class homes 
are going up in the outlying areas. Yet Bristol proudly main- 
tains its distinctive red brick 18th and 19th century struc- 
tures and its blue-collar origins. 

As in many New England cities and towns, honor is given to 
residents who can claim they are lifelong residents or Bristol 
natives, and prestige is earned through contributions to or- 
ganizations rooted in the community rather than ones hav- 
ing national or State affiliations. 
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Many business owners were raised in Bristol, attended Bristol 
schools, and now contribute time to the schools as part of 
the Bristol Mentor program; in the 1994-1995 school year, 
through a school-business partnership, more than 300 people 
committed an hour each week to support students in schools. 

Problems Affecting Youth Have Worsened 

Educators and administrators of youth-serving organizations 
believe that many problems have intensified in the past de- 
cade. “Our city used to be more like a stable small town,’’ 
one educator commented. “Now we have many children from 
split families moving back and forth between Bristol and 
other cities, new families moving in to escape big city prob- 
lems but bringing big city problems with them: children who 
are abused, neglected, malnourished, and lacking basic medi- 
cal care.’’ Information from Bristol Hospital indicates that a 
growing number of such cases involve single mothers rais- 
ing children in public housing. Because of mental illness, 
many are having great difficulty coping with their children. 
The schools are finding that while rates of teen pregnancy 
have remained the same for a period of years, younger girls — 
even those of middle-school age — are now having babies. 
Police and other agencies find that children are committing 
crimes at younger ages. 

Public Agencies and Local Coalitions 
Assessed Needs 

For two decades the City of Bristol Youth Services Bureau, 
one of 69 bureaus formed by the State of Connecticut more 
than 20 years ago, has been assessing the needs of children. 
Specifically mandated and funded jointly by the State and 
municipality to be an administrative coordinating unit for all 
community youth services, as well as a direct service pro- 
vider, the Youth Services Bureau functions to meet the needs 
of all the city’s children and teens as well as those with spe- 
cial needs, including youth who have come to the attention 
of the Juvenile Justice system. Although the core professional 
staff is relatively small (three professionals in 1995), the 
agency was instrumental in the formation of the Greater 
Bristol Community Leadership Team (GBCLT). This is an 
organization of local officials, representatives of community 
and business groups, and directors of public and private agen- 
cies and service organizations whose mission is to link the 
public and private sectors of the greater Bristol community 
to maximize opportunities for families and individuals. Based 
on a survey of youth and family service needs, GBCLT has 
designated public safety a top priority and considers orga- 
nizing neighborhoods and improving access to services to 
be integral to its mission. 



In addition, other information gathered from schools and State 
and local agencies (including the Bristol Police Department) 
led local leaders to conclude that community-based services 
for youth, including afterschool programs, are essential for 
community and personal problem solving, public safety, and 
community development. In particular, afterschool ap- 
proaches were seen as necessary to: 

• Counter peer pressure to engage in harmful behavior and 
counter the availability of alcohol, drugs, and other temp- 
tations. 

• Build children’s positive self-concepts by providing them 
with opportunities for rewarding activities. 

• Divert youth from the Juvenile Justice system. 

• Help parents, children, and teens cope with changes in 
family structure. 

• Alleviate boredom among some adolescents and meet 
children’s and teens’ need to have fun. 

Given the range of youth issues recognized in Bristol, the 
Youth Services Bureau and cooperating agencies realized that 
a multifaceted collaborative approach would be most effec- 
tive in resolving them. Identified as essential were approaches 
for children and adolescents already experiencing difficul- 
ties, as well as programs for promoting personal growth and 
development among all Bristol youth. 

Implementing a Collaborative Approach 
Required Building Community Support 

Bristol used several approaches for gaining and maintaining 
widespread support for creating safe places for youth in the 
nonschool hours: 

• Preparing community leaders for collaboration to meet 
the needs of children and teens. 

• Actively engaging many city officials and directors of in- 
fluential organizations. 

• Broadening the base of support by reaching into commu- 
nities to achieve strategic objectives. 
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Family Center in Bristol, Connecticut 




Family Center girls put on a show for seniors. 



The primary means of implementing these approaches was 
through: 

® Community workshops on human service activities, com- 
munity change, networking on several levels, and effec- 
tive youth programming. 

• Experiential programs, such as the city’s “Challenge 
Course,” a facility for carrying out activities that build 
community teamwork and teach cooperative problem- 
solving skills. 

• Neighborhood outreach and focus groups that targeted 
eight neighborhoods for training on how to bring about 
systematic change. 

Support building led to the development of a multifaceted 
center that incorporated a focus on supporting families and 
preventing delinquency. 

The Bristol Family Center for Boys and Girls 
Is a Comprehensive^ Facility-Based Youth 
Development Program 

The Family Center is open for activities on weekdays from 
6:30 a.m., when preschoolers are dropped off for child care, 
until 9 p.m. when teens finish swimming, gymnastics, dance 
classes, or other activities. On Saturday it is open from 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. In addition, other events, limited to adolescents in 



specific grades — such as the sixth grade Fri- 
day night socials — are held on a regular 
basis. In the nonschool hours there is typi- 
cally a stream of children and parents com- 
ing and going, groups of parents talking 
quietly while waiting for participants to fin- 
ish activities and, not infrequently, a parent 
who is trying to convince a young partici- 
pant that “it is really time to leave now.” 
Neighborhood families with children are 
encouraged to use the playscape equipment 
when it is not in use for Family Center ac- 
tivities, and, barring rain, a few parents or 
other supervising adults are usually sitting 
outside the center. 

As in most Girls Incorporated settings, 
center staff have both academic degrees 
and experiential training for providing the types of instruc- 
tion and emotional support children and adolescents need to 
try challenging new activities — and to try again if initial at- 
tempts are not successful. A relatively high number of staff 
are themselves Girls Clubs of America “graduates” and con- 
sider their lives enriched and their decisions to enter the youth 
development profession shaped by their early and ongoing 
Girls Clubs experiences. 

Members of the board and trustees for the Family Center are 
representative of the breadth of public and private sector rep- 
resentatives who have been involved in providing services 
for youth in the nonschool hours; they include an assistant 
superintendent of schools, the president of one of the lead- 
ing industrial companies, a CPA, an insurance company ad- 
ministrator, an employee of a city department, an investment 
manager in a local branch of a major bank, and several re- 
tired residents. 

Two programs in particular carried out by the Bristol Family 
Center are also types of youth development programs that 
have been found to have long-term success in reducing 
children’s involvement in crime and delinquency. One in- 
volves outreach and services to adolescent parents and their 
babies. The other diverts first-time juvenile offenders from 
the justice system and into productive youth development 
programs. 
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Teen mom gains positive support at Bristol ’5 Family Center 



The Bristol Family Center Young 
Parent Program Helps Pregnant and 
Postpartum Teens 

For many years, clinical services for pregnant ado- 
lescents were provided by a local hospital. To help 
prevent the growth in inadequate child care, Girls 
Incorporated was asked to provide a once-a-week 
parenting class for adolescent mothers and fathers 
at the hospital clinic. However, it became evident 
that a more comprehensive approach was needed, 
given the 90-percent school dropout rate of preg- 
nant teenagers. Many pregnant teens did not show 
up for scheduled physical exams and frequently 
missed parenting classes at the hospital. In addition 
to clinical services, the young mothers needed daily 
support both during their pregnancy and after child- 
birth to ensure that their own educational, health, and emo- 
tional needs were met in addition to the needs of their babies. 
Given its long-term affiliation with Girls Incorporated and its 
experience in supporting the comprehensive development of 
girls and teen women, the Family Center seemed the logical 
choice to coordinate efforts to meet this need. 

Under the direction of Family Center staff and in collabora- 
tion with Bristol public schools, pregnant and postpartum 
teens now have the option of continuing their education at 
the center. School classes are held during school hours, with 
individual instruction available since the classes are relatively 
small. Instruction is given in infant development, child psy- 
chology, nutrition, and other topics integral to good parenting. 
Not only do the young parents lack the skills for child rear- 
ing that come with maturity, but many do not have good role 
models to imitate because their own mothers and fathers may 
never have had the opportunity to learn good parenting skills. 

A room directly across the hall functions as a nursery staffed 
by experienced childcare workers. During breaks between 
classes in the Family Center and in the schools, the childcare 
providers encourage the young mothers and fathers to play 
with their babies, change them when necessary, and discuss 
sleeping and eating patterns and other concerns. 

Frequently, typical adolescent stresses come to the fore — 
emotional stresses such as the need to establish an indepen- 
dent identity leading to conflicts with their own mothers and 
fathers; social affairs involving boy friends, best friends, and 
dating; and academic subjects involving future career choices. 
To address these concerns, trained Family Center staff pro- 
vide case management and individual counseling. Close and 



ongoing coordination between the clinical staff in the hospi- 
tal, the teacher assigned by the school, and the Family Cen- 
ter program coordinator helps ensure immediate attention to 
these problems. Home visits by the Family Center staff in 
the nonschool hours also help. 

The Family Center recruits and trains adult mentors who pro- 
vide the young mothers with additional support in the form 
of advice and friendship. Mentors are volunteers — usually 
parents themselves — who receive 12 hours of training be- 
fore they are matched with pregnant teens. They commit at 
least 6 months to the program and provide between 1 to 4 
hours’ encouragement each week to the young mothers. More 
than half the matches are successful and lead to an ongoing 
supportive relationship that lasts throughout the perinatal 
period. 

The program has added a peer counseling component to help 
strengthen the young parents’ resolve to delay further preg- 
nancies until they are older, more educated, and financially 
independent. Young parents who have returned to school pro- 
vide information to their peers about pregnancy prevention. 

According to the assistant superintendent of schools, although 
pregnancy rates among students have not declined, the per- 
centage of teen mothers who complete school has increased 
from about 1 1 percent to 85 percent, and the number of teen 
mothers having second babies has greatly decreased. Bristol 
Hospital officials say very few cases of child neglect or abuse 
are now found among the teen parents. 
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Family Center in Bristol, Connecticut 



The Family Center’s positive support for teen parents is 
matched by its involvement in the lives of youth at risk of 
following a delinquent path. 

The Bristol Juvenile Diversion Program Is a 
Collaborative Ejfort With Other Agencies 

The Bristol Police Department and the Youth Services Bu- 
reau are the lead agencies in the coalition implementing the 
juvenile offender diversion program in which the Family 
Center collaborates. The coalition also involves the Bristol 
Public Schools, other youth development organizations, the 
Department of Probation, and both public and private agen- 
cies providing clinical services for school-age children and 
their families. 

Representatives from these agencies meet on a regular basis 
to review cases of juveniles who have been detained by the 
police. Representatives who attend the Juvenile Review Board 
meetings are generally “hands-on” practitioners who have 
ongoing contact with a relatively large number of school- 
age children in Bristol. All information discussed during re- 
view board meetings is confidential. 

First, a juvenile officer provides detailed information about 
the incident leading to the arrest of a juvenile, including in- 
formation about all children directly or indirectly involved. 
During the meeting members of the board can often provide 
additional information about the family and background of 
the children involved in these incidents. Since those attend- 
ing include juvenile officers from the police and probation 
departments, school counselors, directors of afterschool ac- 
tivities for adolescents, and staff from local agencies provid- 
ing psychological counseling, a multifaceted view of the 
young offenders can be developed. 

Board members discuss alternative options for a plan of ac- 
tion for each child, with options ranging from essays to be 
written by the young offenders about the consequences of 
their offenses for their own future and for people affected by 
the crime to prosecution in adult court. For first-time adoles- 
cent offenders involved in minor crimes, a common alterna- 
tive is restitution through community service; in these cases 
the Family Center representative has the option of volun- 
teering to place. the adolescent as an aide in one of the Fam- 
ily Center programs. 

Adolescents who perform community restitution in the Fam- 
ily Center must sign a contract with the Juvenile Review 
Board that specifies the number of hours they are to work in 



a set calendar period. They are given the Family Center tele- 
phone number, the name of a staff contact, and instructions 
about how to call and set up their work schedule. If they do 
not contact the center staff or fail to complete their contract, 
the review board is notified and the case is brought up for 
review again. 

The only Family Center staff members who know which 
young program aides are providing involuntary service are 
the one that served as the representative on the review board 
and the participant’s contact in the center. They make a spe- 
cial effort to provide extra opportunities for counseling that 
will help the adolescent choose more constructive, produc- 
tive actions on an ongoing basis, including continuing to 
spend nonschool hours as a regular participant. 

Police Are Involved With the Family Center in 
Other Ways as Well 

In addition to their ongoing Juvenile Review Board actions, 
police officers work directly with children in occasional 
projects jointly sponsored by youth organizations and the 
police departments in neighborhoods where children appear 
to be especially at risk. During activities such as antidrug 
poster-coloring contests, officers talk with the children and 
have an opportunity to learn about drug activities, family 
abuse, and other threats to the children’s well-being. Although 
such intelligence about illegal neighborhood activities is in- 
vestigated and can result in law enforcement actions, offic- 
ers more typically respond to problems in the family by re- 
ferring the family to a local agency with programs or ser- 
vices appropriate for helping resolve specific problems. 

Bristol officers also provide special training for youth orga- 
nization participants bn such topics as gang awareness and 
dealing with babysitting emergencies. Patrol officers regu- 
larly drop by youth centers as part of the Bristol Police 
Department’s “Walk-and-Talk” community policing ap- 
proach. In their community outreach, officers have report- 
edly changed the focus of Neighborhood Watch from com- 
plaint sessions to proactive citizen activities for monitoring 
gang and drug activity and organizing block parties and other 
productive activities for children and teens. The police de- 
partment helps obtain small grants for these parties. 

Community Support and Volunteer Time Are 
Essential to the Success of the Family Center 

The Juvenile Review Board and the Young Parent Program 
are two examples of the coalitions formed in Bristol to en- 
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sure that children and teens receive the services they need to 
avoid becoming involved in crime in the nonschool hours. 
Another is the Child Protection Team coordinated by the 
Bristol Hospital Department of Social Services and composed 
of representatives from the Family Center, the Department 
of Mental Retardation, a sexual assault crisis intervention 
organization, the visiting nurses association, the Bristol Board 
of Education Special Services Administration, and the Bristol 
Youth Services Bureau. The team assesses cases of abuse or 
neglect that come to the attention of any of the collaborating 
agencies, takes appropriate action, involving other agencies 
if necessary, and conducts followup assessments. 

Volunteer activities are encouraged by both the public and 
private sectors. Students are given credit toward high school 
graduation for community service. More than 300 students 
each year work in the nonschool hours as volunteer aides in 
the Family Center, the local hospital, the library, and other 
community organizations. Each school in Bristol has been 
“adopted’’ by a business that encourages its employees to 
meet with an individual student during the work day. Em- 
ployees of city agencies are also encouraged to become 
mentors. 

In other words, Bristol has successfully mobilized a variety 
of community resources to meet agreed-upon needs for sup- 
port for teen parents and positive experiences for children to 
counteract a variety of risk factors for youth in this changing 
community. 

Arlington, Texas 

With a population of more than 270,000, Arlington, Texas, 
is in essence the newest and largest city involved in the case 
studies and the city with the widest range of economic lev- 
els. Located between Dallas and Fort Worth and within sight 
of the tall buildings in both central cities, Arlington is the 
home base for several major corporations including Ameri- 
can Airlines, Arlington General Motors, and the electronic 
firm Tandy’s Incredible Universe. The faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Arlington, located in the center of the city, 
have helped boost the educational level of residents to one 
of the highest in the Nation. Business at hotels and restau- 
rants is supported by their proximity to the Dallas-Forth 
Worth Airport, the theme park Six Flags Over Texas, and a 
new baseball park. 



Arlington residents are offended by those who refer to the 
city as a bedroom community for Dallas and Fort Worth, 
pointing out that Arlington was established as a trading post 
more than 150 years ago. However, as with many Texas cit- 
ies, the development of the settlement into a major urban 
area was primarily a post- World War II phenomenon made 
possible by 20th century transportation. Residents are fond 
of pointing out that Arlington has an established reputation 
for good schools, high-quality living, and a flavor distinct 
from either of the two large bordering cities. Arlington has 
grown rapidly in the past decade precisely because of those 
characteristics and has attracted a spectrum of new residents, 
including commuters who are building large homes in new, 
well-to-do neighborhoods. Many of Arlington’s new fami- 
lies have school-age children and two parents working to 
maintain affluent life styles. 

New arrivals have also included families living in poverty 
who are trying to escape the severe difficulties, including 
early deaths, common to the economically depressed areas 
of the larger cities. Large apartment complexes have been 
designated as assisted housing and are themselves ethnic 
enclaves of primarily African-American or Hispanic residents 
within the larger confines of Arlington. Both long-term resi- 
dents and recent arrivals are concerned by the city’s precipi- 
tous growth, changing nature, and consequent strain on 
services. 

Crime Is a Concern in Arlington 

Arlington’s history of problems involving crime and delin- 
quency are well documented by studies sponsored by city. 
State, and nonprofit agencies. In 1993, Tarrant County, which 
contains all of Arlington and part of Fort Worth, had one of 
the highest crime rates in Northeast Texas, surpassed only 
by adjacent Dallas County. The area had a relatively high 
availability of guns; Tarrant, Dallas, and adjacent counties 
had more than 9,000 dealers legally licensed to sell firearms.* 
This may help explain why in Tarrant County in 1993, more 
than 70 juveniles were referred to court for violent crimes, 
including 25 for murder.^ But a recent study by a senior fac- 
ulty member at Sam Houston State University suggests that 
Arlington’s overall efforts to reduce crime are having a de- 
monstrable impact. The Fort Worth- Arlington metropolitan 
area had the second highest overall crime rate among all 
metropolitan areas in Texas in 1984, but. in 1993 it ranked 
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15th. Although the rate of violent crime increased, the in- 
crease was less than in the majority of other Texas metro- 
politan areas.^ Moreover, perhaps due to vigorous substance 
abuse prevention efforts in the Arlington area, Tarrant County 
has had a relatively low rate of drug-related arrests.^ Gang 
prevention also seems to be paying off. Police officers re- 
port that Arlington youth who identify themselves as gang 
members do not appear to be connected with gangs in other 
cities but belong to new, transitory groups that borrow gang 
names and symbols described in newspapers and on televi- 
sion from Los Angeles, Chicago, and other cities. 

Organizations and Coalitions Pave the Way for a 
Comprehensive Response to Youth Risks 

Crimes affecting youth are a special concern among the many 
civic associations committed to preserving quality of life in 
Arlington. They gathered information, analyzed it, and drew 
up recommendations that eventually became a specific plan 
of action. Steps along the way included the following: 

• The United Way of Metropolitan Tarrant County orga- 
nized an effort to assess community problems and to iden- 
tify the resources needed to address the most serious. 
Under the direction of the United Way’s 1990 Priorities 
Committee composed of executives from corporations, 
volunteer organizations, and public agencies, an indepth 
study of community problems was launched. Findings 
regarding youth and their families accounted for 8 of the 
10 problems given top priority by the Priorities Commit- 
tee. They were school dropout; chemical misuse and de- 
pendency; family distress, stress, and life crises; illiteracy; 
lack of child care; youth at risk (of not making a success- 
ful transition to adulthood); teen pregnancy; and violence 
and victimization. Lack of child care and youth at risk 
were identified as focal issues to be addressed through 
collaborative community effort. 

• City wide task forces, spurred by a City of Arlington Crime 
Prevention Action Plan designed by 1(X) residents and com- 
munity professionals, carried out research in the areas of 
violent crimes, education and youth, business, and neigh- 
borhoods. What they found led them to recommend the 
creation of afterschool and summer programs as well as 
greater availability of existing programs.^ 

• Arlington Human Service Planners (AHSP) convened a 
group of citizens and youth service professionals to ex- 
plore the dimensions of issues concerning children in the 
city. In addition to a staff member from the agency fund- 



ing AHSP (United Way of Metropolitan Tarrant County), 
the AHSP Committee included representatives from seven 
voluntary youth-serving organizations and representatives 
from city agencies that deal with youth (including the 
police department, the public library, and the department 
of parks and recreation). The school district provided in- 
formation about the precipitous increase in the number of 
children entering Arlington schools in the past decade and 
showed the extent of problems such as the number of preg- 
nant and parenting teens in school and school dropout 
rates. The police provided information about the number 
and types of arrests of youth, and the Department of Child 
Protective Services pinpointed neighborhoods most likely 
to report child abuse. The AHSP Committee recommended 
the establishment of a permanent city-sponsored citizens 
commission on youth and families. 

These collaborative efforts led to a specific plan of action 
for providing afterschool programs for as many school-age 
children in Arlington as possible. The plan had three pri- 
mary activities: 

• Actively recruiting high-risk children and teens to par- 
ticipate in existing centers, including Boys and Girls Clubs 
Centers and the Arlington Youth Services Multipurpose 
Center. 

• Creating new centers in unsupervised areas where chil- 
dren and teens were already congregating in the nonschool 
hours. Boys and Girls Clubs of Arlington has taken the 
lead in this effort. 

• Providing licensed childcare in the afterschool hours in 
all elementary schools in Arlington and contracting with 
the three major youth-serving organizations in Arlington 
to administer the childcare and furnish age-appropriate 
youth development activities. The three agencies involved 
are the YMCA, Arlington Youth Services, and Arlington 
Boys and Girls Clubs. The three organizations have di- 
vided the schools more or less equally, and fees for 
childcare are based on a sliding scale depending on the 
family’s income. 

The Teen Center Provides Safe Activities 7 Days 
a Week 

The Teen Center was opened in 1992 by Arlington Youth 
Services (AYS) as part of its ongoing adaptation of services 
to help address concerns about high-risk youth. AYS itself 
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was established in 1976 as the Arlington Girls Club, and 
within 3 years a second Arlington Girls Club center was 
opened. While retaining its strong programming for girls, 
the organization began to add additional services in the early 
1980s, with coeducational activities provided in the new 
Multipurpose Center (renamed the Teen Center in 1992 by 
the adolescent participants). 

The Teen Center occupies a medium-sized, one-story con- 
crete building in one of the older city areas in Southeast Ar- 
lington. This is a neighborhood of small homes surrounding 
the block containing a large elementary school, the Teen 
Center, and an adjacent small building housing an AYS meet- 
ing room and a storage room. 

The primary areas in the Teen Center consist of an entrance 
area with a check-in desk, a separate section of administra- 
tive offices and meeting room for the AYS staff, a gymna- 
sium/basketball court, a photography darkroom, a kitchen, 
and a large game room. The game room has an area with 
computers, another with multipurpose tables used for arts 
and crafts, and a third with a couch and chairs, all surround- 
ing centrally placed Fooz Ball and pool tables. 

The Teen Center is open 7 days a week. On weekends it is 
open from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m.; teens typically start drifting 
in around noon. On school days it stays open until 9 p.m., 
except on Wednesday, when it is open until 10 p.m. (with 
only the teens 15 and older permitted to stay). The Teen Cen- 
ter commonly attracts up to 100 participants each day. (The 
unduplicated count of teens who participated in center ac- 
tivities between January 1, 1995, and March 15, 1995, was 
552. Over 50 percent of participants in January through 
March were aged 15 or older. The vast majority — (83 per- 
cent) were minority group members, predominantly African- 
American, Hispanic, and mixed race.) Active recruitment by 
two outreach workers has resulted in the participation of many 
teens identified by the police and schools as at risk. Partici- 
pation is limited to youth aged 1 1 to 18 who follow the cen- 
ter rules formally endorsed by the teens. 

Observance of Rules Is Emphasized 

Participants agree that all who come to the Teen Center will 
take care of it, obey all laws, respect the neighborhood, and 
treat each other and staff with respect. Participants who smoke 
in the building, leave trash for others to pick up, or refuse to 
cooperate with staff are asked to leave the building. Instances of 
stealing, property destruction, threats, violence, or possession 
of illegal substances result in calls to police and legal action. 








Photo taken by member of photo class at Teen Center in 
Arlington. 



An additional rule that the teens decided was critical is the 
prohibition of gang symbols. Although many of the partici- 
pants claim gang membership, the Teen Center is consid- 
ered neutral territory. Signs, colors, gestures, and other rep- 
resentations of gang affiliation are not welcome. Weapons 
of any type, including sticks and metal objects, are by agree- 
ment not brought into the center. 
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Youth participant, Arlington Youth Services, 



Given the large numbers of teen boys in the center and many 
past incidents involving violence (in other settings), all staff 
members are vigilant and constantly monitor all areas. Ex- 
cept for restrooms and the photography darkroom (used only 
under the supervision of the instructor), there is agreement 
that doors to all rooms occupied by participants must stay 
open at all times. Participants are allowed to bring their own 
audio equipment as long as they use earphones, but another 
unwritten rule is “no loud music.” 

Staff Are Conscious of the Teens' Home and 
Neighborhood Environments 

Because many participants live in neighborhoods where re- 
spect is difficult for adults to achieve, they are sensitive to 
challenges from other teens, which usually occur during com- 
petitive sports. Alert staff typically take immediate action in 
such situations, first by breaking the tension with a simple 
take-charge action like blowing a whistle or making a time- 
out sign, then by talking quietly to the two participants in- 
volved in the challenge and demanding an instant replay. No 
one is blamed, everyone saves face, and respect is maintained. 

The majority of participants have been recruited through 
outreach to teens who have already been experiencing diffi- 
culties, including contacts with police, in neighborhoods 
where most teens never previously had the opportunity to 
participate in constructive activities in the nonschool hours. 
One critical barrier to participation — the need to get safely 
to and from the center — has been overcome by vans owned 
by Arlington Youth Services and operated by staff. These 
make frequent runs between participants’ neighborhoods and 
the center immediately after school is over and at the end of 
specific blocks of planned activities. 

Teens interviewed have made clear that part of their prefer- 
ence for spending many hours playing basketball in the Teen 
Center was not because of the basketball court. “We play 
basketball on the street,” they say. But there is no staff mem- 
ber on the street to referee when issues of respect arise. 
“Archie, he knows when to say ‘chill.’ On the street, there’s 
no Archie to say chill, so we fight.” 

Some of the staff are considered more than just “OK.” The 
physical education instructor, who has a rich experience in 
working with delinquent youth, is admired as much for be- 
ing fair as for his height and obvious skills on the basketball 
court. He recognizes the dreams the teens are playing out on 
the Teen Center court, and while he doesn’t discourage these 
dreams, he takes opportunities to sit on the bleachers and 



talk to them about more realistic ways of achieving success 
as adults. The photography instructor, a professional who 
has spent many hours convincing photo supply shops to pro- 
vide equipment to the Teen Center, has sparked great inter- 
est in capturing the world of the center and the participants’ 
neighborhoods on film. He has instructed and inspired a large 
number of teen “hot shots” to produce artistic photos that 
are rightfully applauded by residents throughout the city. 

To ensure that girls and younger teens are not excluded from 
the basketball court, some hours are set aside exclusively for 
their use. To facilitate development of the more advanced 
skills of the older teens, the court is reserved on Wednesday 
nights from 6 to 10 p.m. for their use, and at 8 o’clock the 
younger teens must leave the center. 

Staff Provide Opportunities for Teen 
Decisionmaking and Responsibility 

For the most part, the staff provide guidance by asking about 
future schedules and needs for supplies. “Are you guys go- 
ing to want to do anything special for Easter? If you want to 
make baskets or something like that for the kids at home, 
you need to give me a list of stuff you need — like eggs or 
whatever.” Or, “They say it’s going to be nice this weekend. 
Do you guys want us to get hot dogs or meat and charcoal so 
you can cook stuff for lunch on Saturday?” 

More formal opportunities are provided for 3-month posi- 
tions as paid Teen Center youth workers. Only four paid po- 
sitions are available at any given time for teens aged 14 years 
and older, so the jobs are actively competed for by the teens. 
The teens must fill out formal applications and are provided 
with a complete job description listing all tasks required of 
aides — from washing out trash cans to introducing new mem- 
bers to the rules of the Teen Center and to other youth. Ap- 
plicants are interviewed, and those hired receive performance 
reviews. Although the teens see this as a good way to earn 
money, the staff are more interested in teaching good work 
habits. Because the youth workers are responsible for keep- 
ing the Teen Center clean and tidy, they, rather than the staff, 
are the ones most likely to make sure that the other partici- 
pants obey the rules about taking care of the center and not 
leaving trash for others to pick up. 

Participants are also organized for carrying out work in the 
neighborhood such as gardening for elderly residents. Ac- 
cording to one of the staff, the younger participants who do 
not yet qualify for paid employment are those most enthusi- 
astic about such opportunities. Organized activities that are 
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more likely to hold the older teens’ interest include programs 
dealing with concerns teens are facing on a day-to-day ba- 
sis, such as substance abuse. Pool tournaments, poster con- 
tests for events such as Black History Month, and activities 
involving science and math puzzles appeal to them. 

Teens in all three groups independently offered the same 
suggestion for what they wanted changed in the center — 
longer hours on weekends, until 10 or 11 p.m. 

“We like this place. We learn how to do nice things 

for each other.” 

“Before I was always in trouble. Here I have good 

stuff to do and someone to break up fights.” 

“Other places kick you out — not here.” 

“In school I always fail. Here I do good.” 

Boys and Girls Clubs of Arlington Provides a 
Spectrum of Youth Development Programs 

Girls Incorporated is one of several national organizations 
providing center-based afterschool programs in Arlington. 
Boys and Girls Clubs of Arlington provides programs at six 
locations in different parts of the city.^ It fully demonstrates 
the characteristics of seasoned youth organizations delineated 
earlier (fiscal and administrative knowhow, professional staff 
knowledgeable in child development, and the ability to in- 
volve children in activities that develop leadership skills). 
Organized and incorporated in 1959, its motto is “Leading 
Arlington’s Youth for Today and Tomorrow.” The mission of 
the organization is “to help all youth, with special emphasis 
on youth at risk, develop to their maximum potential.” 

The Main Branch and the Southeast Branch are housed in 
buildings owned by Boys and Girls Clubs. As an outgrowth 
of an afterschool program, one branch was created on the 
grounds of a school. One center limited to youth 1 3 and older 
is located in a city shopping mall. Except for this relatively 
new program exclusively for adolescents, all branches serve 
boys and girls from the ages of 6 through 17 during nonschool 
hours on weekdays and Saturdays. 

The Pebble Creek Branch and the Parklane Branch operate 
in space provided by the owners of apartment complexes 
where many single mothers receiving housing assistance live 
with their children. The manager of the Parklane Apartments 
interviewed for this project was enthusiastic about the onsite 
branch and its effect on the children. She described the de- 



structive behavior of the children, especially the 9- to 12- 
year-olds, before the branch opened, pointing out that “with 
300 children around and nothing for them to do, of course 
they were getting into fights and destroying property.” She 
excitedly pointed out areas that in addition to being vandal- 
ism free are now clean and neat. “They all love getting the 
awards for doing cleanups,” she said. 

The Main Branch in Central Arlington Is Typical 
of Many Boys and Girls Clubs Facilities Around 
the Country 

In addition to a gym, the Main Branch has a large game room 
furnished with a counter where the staff welcome and check 
members in as they arrive and welcome and record informa- 
tion about guest children who accompany members. The 
game rooms are equipped with a number of pool tables and 
Fooz Ball tables, which are in high demand and provide a 
social focus for children and teens. 

As at the Main Branch, facilities typically have another rela- 
tively large room furnished with long tables and chairs and 
several individual stations with computers. Here children 
complete homework assignments, receive tutoring, work to- 
gether on quiet projects such as newsletters, and participate 
in programs that involve discussion groups and written 
materials. 

Except for computers, which are typically the newest equip- 
ment, furnishings are commonly long-lasting, sturdy, and 
utilitarian, and the floors (other than the high-gloss gym floor) 
are swept and polished clean but often scuffed with many 
years of use. Walls are frequently, adorned with drug and 
crime prevention posters furnished by national organizations; 
bright splashes of color are provided by the artwork of the 
younger children, posters for community events made by the 
older children, and trophies and awards for the many “bests” 
earned by club members. 

Branches in public housing apartment buildings are more 
likely to consist of a single large room divided by furnish- 
ings into areas for different functions. Members of the smaller 
branches are driven on one of several club vans to use the 
gym at the Main Branch. 

Staff use sanctions for breaking rules in a way that can help 
children take positive actions to redeem themselves. For ex- 
ample, since rule breaking frequently occurs when children 
become overexcited and lash out verbally or physically, “time 
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Paul Knudsen, Arlington Youth Services 



They have recommended that all adolescents participate 
in the program, which they are quite sure helps “the 
younger kids” be safer in the nonschool hours. 




Arlington Teen Center kids do yard work 
for older residents. 

out” is used to discipline a child whose be- 
havior is disruptive. Staff are unambigu- 
ously instructed to locate a time out close | 
to the activity in which the infraction oc- ^ 
curred. During the time out, the disciplined f 
children are required to sit quietly with their § 
legs crossed and their hands folded in their 
laps until they are calm enough to rejoin < 
the activity. | 
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Teens Praise the SmartMoves f 

Program 

“SmartMoves,” the Boys and Girls Clubs 
comprehensive primary prevention pro- 




Youth pitch in to brighten up outside of 
Arlington's Teen Center. 



gram, provides small-group discussion about temptations 
many children entering their teen years face on a daily basis, 
including alcohol use and premature sexual activity. The pro- 
gram helps adolescents realize how they can refuse to take 
serious risks without seeming “not cool” or becoming social 
outcasts. 

Feedback from the teens indicates that they first came to the 
local club because it was there and they had nowhere else to 
go. They stayed because the club “hires good staff people — 
people who go out of their way to do things for kids.” Favor- 
ite activities are carwash fundraisers, volunteer work in nurs- 
ing homes and at community cleanups, and field trips to 
places they have never been before. 

When asked what approaches they thought should be repli- 
cated throughout the country for all teens, teens have praised 
the SmartMoves program for the effects they said were vis- 
ible among the participants in their neighborhood, especially 
on attitudes toward sex and drugs and subsequent behavior. 



School-Based Child 
Care in Elementary 
Schools Keeps Younger 
Students Safe After 
Classes Are Over 

The three organizations that 
provide school-based childcare 
( YMC A, Arlington Youth Ser- 
vices, and Arlington Boys and 
Girls Clubs) have different in- 
dependent functions and call 
their afterschool programs by 
different names. However, 
they have established essen- 
tially the same policies and 
practices. All hire University of 
Texas students majoring in rel- 
evant fields as onsite staff for 
the programs. All are qualified 
to provide academic tutoring. 
Staff hired by all three organi- 
zations prepare weekly “lesson 
plans” specifying a range of 
activities appropriate for chil- 
dren of different ages and with different interests. Each or- 
ganization meets the high standards required for licensed 
childcare, including provision of safe places, a relatively high 
staff-to-participant ratio, wholesome snacks, and a sign-out 
procedure that ensures each child leaving is in the care of an 
authorized adult. 

All meet in either the school gymnasium or school cafeteria 
as soon as school is over, and the activities carried out by the 
children involve a choice of age-appropriate physical exer- 
cise (such as circle games for the youngest children and tether 
ball or relay races for the oldest), arts and crafts for fostering 
fine motor skills, board games for broadening intellectual 
skills, and cooperative projects for developing social skills. 
Younger children ask for and receive more individual atten- 
tion from the staff than children approaching adolescence, 
who are more interested in communicating with each other. 
With the occasional exception of a child who has been as- 
signed to a solitary, short time out for breaking a rule known 
to all participants (such as pushing or shoving), and a num- 
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ber of the youngest children who lend to run out of steam 
and get cranky as evening approaches, most children appear 
to be happily occupied in one-on-one or group activities. 

The Arlington Police Department Is Strongly 
Involved in Afterschool Programs 

A prime area of police involvement is in the juvenile diver- 
sion program, in which police play an important role in help- 
ing identify detained juveniles for assignment to the Teen 
Center by the courts. 

In addition, the Arlington Police Department carries out 
highly visible key efforts to create safer places for school- 
age children. Its efforts involve a wide spectrum of indepen- 
dent crime prevention programs, some implemented by the 
department itself and some carried out as part of the City of 
Arlington Crime Prevention Action Plan mentioned earlier. 
The department provides formal support to youth organiza- 
tions, and officers at every rank in the department, including 
the chief, carry out volunteer activities. 

Independent departmental efforts include more than 25 age- 
appropriate, relatively short youth education programs cov- 
ering a range of issues. For the youngest latch-key children 
(kindergarten through grade 4), programs focus on such top- 
ics as self-help in emergency situations and “stranger dan- 
gers.’’ Programs for children approaching adolescence (grades 
4 through 6) include making choices, living with alcoholic 
parents, responding to gang alerts, and babysitting safely. 
The department also implements more sustained approaches, 
many developed as part of U.S. Department of Justice ef- 
forts, such as the D.A.R.E. program. To familiarize children 
with police, officers distribute trading cards with their pic- 
tures, their descriptions, and safety lips. 

The School Resource Officer Program Plays a 
Key Role in the Arlington Crime Prevention 
Action Plan 

The goals of the School Resource Officer Program are to ( 1 ) 
provide a valuable service to the Arlington Independent 
School District and the community as a liaison between the 
school district and the police department, (2) communicate 
with youth in a positive manner and dispel myths and mis- 
conceptions, (3) educate youth by providing relevant and 
informative educations programs, (4) enhance the police’s 
image by example and through positive youth contacts, and 
(5) provide problem resolution, counseling, and enforcement 
when necessary.’ Officers who apply for the position are se- 



lected in part on the basis of a prior record of “positive citi- 
zen contacts.” As part of their duties, school resource offic- 
ers maintain contacts with and actively refer children to other 
community agencies providing services for children, includ- 
ing the scouting organizations. Camp Fire, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, YMCA, and Big Brothers and Sisters. School resource 
officers are also encouraged to become Boy Scout Explorer 
Post leaders. 

Patrol Officers Also Provide Ongoing Formal 
Support for Safe Afterschool Activities 

Patrol officers carry out background checks of the youth or- 
ganizations’ staff before they are hired. Staff say the police 
respond rapidly to any calls about potential crimes or crime- 
related incidents. As part of their regular patrol, officers stop 
in at youth centers when programs are in progress and slay 
at least a few minutes to talk to the young participants. 

At the Teen Center, patrol officers regularly drop by in the 
late afternoon and remain to watch and cheer basketball 
games. They have an easy comraderie with the staff and many 
of the participants. Their presence is not only welcomed by 
those involved in Teen Center activities but is key to the resi- 
dents’ willingness to have the center in their neighborhood. 
When the Teen Center was first proposed, the neighborhood 
was literally up in arms at the idea of having gang members 
and a large number of minority teens concentrated in the 
area. However, once the police made clear that they would 
patrol regularly to keep the peace, the community agreed to 
give the center a trial period. The more frequent presence of 
the police in the community is now seen as a benefit rather 
than a necessity. 

In addition to cooperating formally with the youth organiza- 
tions, the police department also encourages officers and ci- 
vilian staff to actively support the organizations in a volun- 
teer capacity. Top administrators serve on the organizations’ 
advisory boards and capital fund campaigns; staff at every 
rank devote off-duty hours to coaching, leading, and work- 
ing with Arlington’s children and teens on a regular basis. 

The Approach in Arlington Receives Wide Com- 
munity Support 

Community leaders interviewed as part of this study are 
pleased with the services being provided by the youth orga- 
nizations described here. Some feel that more caution should 
be exercised when recruiting adolescents who have commit- 
ted crimes. However, even those with the most reservations 
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about serving young offenders or other at-risk youth take 
pride in participants’ individual success stories. 

By and large community members appear to strongly en- 
dorse many of the innovations that have been made to foster 
this success. Coalitions have been formed between profes- 
sional organizations providing youth services, and children 
and teens in youth organizations greatly benefit from the di- 
rect services and financial support of volunteer auxiliaries 
and community betterment organizations such as the Junior 
League. Members of the women’s auxiliary for AYS pro- 
vide hours of onsite administrative support as well as help- 
ing hands for creative projects. Their gala annual fundraisers 
such as the Cinderella Ball result in ongoing support for ac- 
tivities for children most in need of safe places in the 
nonschool hours. 

Spokane, Washlogfon 

Shortly before the end of the 19th century, the first settlers 
of European descent moved inland from towns on the Or- 
egon-Pacific coast and established sawmills on the Spokane 
River. Surrounded by large mountainous tracts of towering 
evergreen trees, the area had for many generations been In- 
dian fishing lands; the natural resources attracted other white 
settlers who founded Spokane. Within a few years of their 
arrival, the State of Washington was established. As with 
many western cities, Spokane’s population soared when the 
railroad reached town. The boom continued when precious 
minerals were discovered, and today the population stands 
at more than 180,000. In addition to being a major distribu- 
tion point for goods for the Northwest, the city provides an 
economic, educational, and cultural center for the northeast- 
ern part of the State. Residents take pride in the city’s own 
acclaimed symphony orchestra and riverside parks built for 
the 1974 World’s Fair. 

Recent migration from the larger urban coastal cities has 
brought new middle class residents to Spokane who are flee- 
ing urban blight and seeking a “better way to live.’’ How- 
ever, they rapidly discover that, though smaller in size, Spo- 
kane also has its bleak side. It has neighborhoods in which 
many residents live in poverty, and it has problems often as- 
sociated with poverty that have a negative impact on day-to- 
day life. 

Many new residents in Spokane arrive with no mainstream 
American-style leadership skills and few skills for surviving 
in an urban area. Some are members of minority groups that 



have been disproportionately affected by poverty, including 
Native Americans and African-Americans. Others are recent 
immigrants from Southeast Asia and East India, while still 
others are of European descent and now enmeshed in poverty. 

Youth Issues Are Identified by a Citywide Youth 
Commission 

Established by city ordinance in 1985 and using the “Caring 
Community Model’’ developed by University of Washing- 
ton researchers David Hawkins and Richard Catalano, the 
Youth Commission has taken responsibility for communica- 
tion and networking, investigation and research, and advo- 
cacy. A “report card’’ on Spokane area youth sponsored by 
the commission and area businesses found:* 

® The school dropout rate was lower than the national aver- 
age, but 1,000 Spokane County students who entered the 
freshman year in high school in 1988 did not graduate; 
Spokane pays about $3.3 million per month to support 
dropouts and their families. 

• Drugs and alcohol were used several times a week by 45 
percent of Spokane area youth; 15 percent used them daily. 
Among 10- to 17-year-olds arrested in Spokane, 80 per- 
cent used drugs or alcohol, and 65 percent were depen- 
dent on substances; 40 percent started using drugs before 
age 12. 

• Over 20 percent of youth aged 16 through 19 who were 
actively seeking employment in 1 989 could not find jobs. 
Most lacked the skills needed for employment. 

• One out of eight 17-year-old teens in Spokane was func- 
tionally illiterate. 

• In 1986, almost 600 teenagers gave birth; another 556 
teens terminated pregnancies; 1 1 percent of all births in 
Spokane were to mothers under 20 years of age. 

• In 1987, there were 3,916 arrests of school-age children 
(10 through 17), meaning that about 10 percent of all 
school-age youth were arrested. 

A recent research effort spearheaded by the Youth Commis- 
sion included a survey conducted by the YMCA to assess 
the needs of teens throughout the city, a majority of whom 
requested a center of their own. In response, the commission 
rapidly conducted an inventory of buildings that could serve 
the purpose using resources provided by the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 
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Realizing that the results of citywide surveys do not neces- 
sary capture priorities of particular neighborhoods, commit- 
tees formed in the West Central Community Center by the 
Community Development Association carried out their own 
neighborhood needs assessment and publicly presented find- 
ings and recommendations to the Spokane City Council. 
Rather than focusing on problem behavior involving indi- 
vidual neighborhood youth, West Central Spokane task forces 
have focused on community conditions that need to be ad- 
dressed to prevent problems involving school-age children 
and to create a safer and more productive community for 
children and their families. In January 1992, based on re- 
sults of five monthly public neighborhood meetings convened 
after several extremely serious incidents of violent victim- 
ization of children, an ad hoc Security Task Force composed 
of residents, representatives from schools and city agencies, 
and West Central Community Center staff identified the cat- 
egories of issues that needed to be resolved in order to pre- 
vent future crimes involving children: 

• Police-community relations. Specific conditions in- 
cluded low levels of service, perceived discrimination 
against minority group residents, and lack of communi- 
cation between the police and residents. 

• Neighborhood security improvements. Conditions in- 
cluded lack of traffic signs, poor neighborhood lighting, 
neighborhood eyesores (abandoned houses and cars and 
other trash), and lack of safe places for entertainment in 
the neighborhood. 

• Security education. Parents needed to learn how to take 
more responsibility for the supervision of their children. 

• Block networking and organizing. A major concern was 
the lack of communication between neighbors. This re- 
sulted in the inability to take coordinated action to ensure 
the safety of children and families. 

The task force provided 30 recommendations that were trans- 
lated into actions that led to the collaborations and approaches 
described in this report. 

Components of the approaches taken in Spokane include: 

® The West Central Community Center, which operates with 
the cooperation of many community-based organizations. 

® The Washington State University Family Focus Program, 
which teaches life skills to adults. 



• COPS West, a ministation staffed by community 
volunteers. 

• Nevawood COPS Youth Volunteers, teens who participate 
in crime reduction activities under the supervision of 
police. 

The West Central Community Center's Outreach 
and Programs Seek to Break the Cycle of Poverty 

Spokane’s West Central neighborhood is a multiethnic com- 
munity that has experienced some of Spokane’s worst prob- 
lems associated with poverty, including crime. The West 
Central Community Center (under the direction of the West 
Central Community Development Association) functions as 
a locus of community consensus building for innovation and 
change. The center is working closely with regional direc- 
tors of 4-H and Girl Scouts to develop new procedures that 
will better meet the needs of neighborhood children. 

The physical plant is a large, one-story modem building con- 
structed more than 16 years ago as part of a federally funded 
effort to revitalize the social and economic structure in the 
surrounding neighborhood. In its first 10 years, the West 
Central Community Development Association concentrated 
on developing the Community Center facility and implement- 
ing programs designed to break the cycle of poverty in which 
many neighborhood families were enmeshed. WIC (a Spe- 
cial Supplement Food Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren), Head Start, classes to teach parenting skills, and other 
community education classes were made available in the 
center, as were some youth development activities. However, 
the programs had minimal participation among those most 
in need, according to the center’s original executive director. 
This changed when rigorous outreach was conducted in the 
surrounding neighborhood, in large part through the efforts 
of COPS West and Family Focus (as discussed later). 

A large number of the small, modest bungalows that consti- 
tute most of the West Central neighborhood house single 
mothers struggling to feed and clothe their children or older 
residents living on fixed minimal stipends. Although a num- 
ber of residents have always lived in the area, some single 
mothers followed husbands or boyfriends who were incar- 
cerated in the nearby county correctional facility. A little over 
5 years ago, few neighbors knew each other, and most were 
afraid to go out after dark because of crime including rapes 
and other attacks on people and property. Many residents 
felt totally isolated and depressed about neighborhood con- 
ditions but didn’t think that they could do anything about it. 
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Today the West Central Community Center is a beehive of 
activity. Referrals for virtually any social, psychological, or 
health service are easily accessible in written form or from 
Community Center staff. During school hours, the center is 
a home away from home for developmentally delayed adults 
who are cared for by trained providers until their primary 
caretakers return from their jobs. The center also provides a 
safe and productive environment for children and teens in 
the hours before and after school. 

Beginning in the early morning, many working 
parents drop their children off for before-school 
youth development activities. Rather than being left 
in empty homes and walking to school through 
unsupervised areas, elementary school children 
have choices of activities in which they can par- 
ticipate until they are taken by van to school. 

4-H Clubs Are Involved 

Realizing the important role they could play be- 
fore as well as after school, 4— H has started an early 
morning club in the center in conjunction with the 
Family Focus Program. The 4-H Club activities, 
provided as part of the Family Focus Program, are 
geared for children living in urban environments 
and facing urban realities. Many of the older chil- 
dren are excited about participating in 4-H 
projects — hands-on activities accompanied by in- 
formation tied to the activities that seems like “good stuff to 
know” rather than like “boring lessons.” 

From after school until early evening, the center is filled with 
children and adolescents participating in a range of activi- 
ties, beginning with snacks and homework help and followed 
by a choice of age-graded programs. The administrative staff 
is working hand in hand with directors of regional offices of 
national youth-serving organizations to develop the interest 
and capacity of the community residents to provide volun- 
teer-led youth programs. 

Girl Scouts Are Involved 

The Inland Empire Girl Scout Council is one of the organi- 
zations working with the center. Until recently Girl Scouts 
did not have a visible presence in the West Central commu- 
nity. Many mothers in the neighborhood never had an op- 
portunity to be Girl Scouts or other youth group participants 
as children. So when the council first tried to organize troops. 



they found a lack of women in the neighborhood who val- 
ued youth development activities sufficiently to volunteer to 
be trained as leaders. 

In response to this lack, the Girl Scout Council adopted in- 
novative procedures to meet the needs of girls and to intro- 
duce neighborhood families to the benefits of Girl Scouting. 
A professional staff member is organizing and leading troop 



activities in the center. Parents’ interest and confidence in 
taking over troop activities are being bolstered by their re- 
cruitment for weekend events and their involvement in 
projects the girls take home to complete. 

Although the council has adapted ordinary procedures to meet 
the realities in the West Central community, it has not changed 
the nationally developed, age-appropriate skill-building pro- 
gram that results in recognized achievements by girls in kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade. 

The Community Center is also the primary meeting place 
for cross-cutting groups creating a safe community and pro- 
moting the participation of all residents, including children 
and teens. Many of these meetings involve coalitions of pro- 
fessionals and community representatives who are collabo- 
rating to ensure that services provided in the community are 
as productive as possible and to plan future joint enterprises. 




After-school activity at West Central Community Center features 
team-building game. 
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Family Focus Coalition and WSU/Spokane County Cooperative Extension 



The Washington State University Family Focus 
Program Teaches Family Life Skills 

The Family Focus Program outreach component in West 
Central Spokane is designed to teach skills to adults who, 
while growing up, did not learn basic methods for managing 
their own personal lives or their own homes. Family Focus 
is administered by the Spokane County Cooperative Exten- 
sion of Washington State University (WSU) and supervised 
by the WSU community resource coordinator. 

Small classes are held in the homes of the participants, con- 
centrating on providing basic living skills first; second, skills 
to conduct the everyday business of running a household; 
and third, skills for parenting and managing a family. Fi- 
nally, skills for working with larger groups in the commu- 
nity are discussed and opportunities to exercise them pro- 
vided through newly formed neighborhood groups. 

Processes integral to Family Focus are designed to break 
down social isolation and bring neighbors together for mu- 
tual day-to-day support and assistance. A door-to-door visit 
by the Family Focus Team recruited neighborhood residents 
for the program. The Family Focus outreach and implemen- 
tation staff, family resource assistants, are for the most part 
down-to-earth women whose many years of practical expe- 
rience in organizing homes, managing their own families, 
and participating as volunteers in community associations 
have equipped them well for their roles. 

Conversations with women in the program indicate they are 
learning many routine skills — such as using time outs to deal 
with their own children. They are gaining confidence in their 
ability to take charge of themselves, their homes, their families, 
and their neighborhoods. Program outcomes achieved from 
January], 1993, through June 30, 1 994, have been documented 
by a WSU study. They included a 35-percent increase in the 
average time parents spent with their children each day, a 38- 
percent increase in the time parents spent on self-improvement 
activities, a 41 -percent decrease in watching television, and a 
58-percent increase in the number working or going to school.^ 

The COPS West Ministation Binds Neighborhood 
Adults and Youth to Police to Reduce Crime 

Housed in a building donated by a local business owner, 
COPS (Comrhunity Oriented Policing) West is a ministation 
staffed by community volunteers (many of whom are Fam- 
ily Focus participants or graduates), a neighborhood resource 
officer assigned by the Spokane Police Department and, more 



recently, representatives from a number of other public agen- 
cies including the Office of the District Attorney and Adult 
and Juvenile Probation and Parole. COPS West was orga- 
nized in 1991 by a community resident who had recently 
moved to the West Central neighborhood from a distant ur- 
ban area. Horrified by the abduction of two children and the 
murder of one child shortly after she moved into the area, 
she worked with the West Central Community Development 
Association director, the Spokane Police Department, and 
business owners in the neighborhood to create a comprehen- 
sive set of approaches for reducing crime and restoring com- 
munity control. 

Both traditional and innovative neighborhood policing tech- 
niques are used by COPS West. Block Watch and McGruff 
safe houses are part of the effort as are D.A.R.E. and neigh- 
borhood cleanups. But COPS West has also implemented other 
strategies. Teams of neighbors are trained in dispute resolu- 
tion and respond to calls involving conflicts between commu- 
nity children and teens or other residents, if the neighborhood 
resource officer is confident that the confrontation can be 
handled without violence. Adults patrol the streets before and 
after school to ensure that children are safe and that older teens 
are not harassing each other or younger children. 

A close bond has been forged between uniformed police of- 
ficers and residents through joint participation in upbeat com- 
munity events and programs designed to express apprecia- 
tion for each other’s efforts, such as Holiday Meals for Po- 
lice Officers. Together with WSU and the West Central Com- 
munity Development Association, COPS West has taken the 
lead in organizing events enjoyed by the whole neighbor- 
hood, such as the now annual Neighbor Days when a parade 
highlights the start of an entire day of celebration. Integral 
to community events is the participation of neighborhood 
children and teens in the COPS Junior Volunteer Groups and 
other youth groups formed at the Community Center. The 
neighborhood resource officer is highly visible at many com- 
munity events, coalition meetings and, as noted in an inde- 
pendent study of the Spokane Police Department’s Neigh- 
borhood Resource Officer Program, carries out activities re- 
sponsive to the community’s needs.*® 

Together COPS West (including its neighborhood resource of- 
ficer component) and WSU Family Focus have achieved docu- 
mented success in creating a safer community. According to the 
police department, the effort has resulted in a 40-percent de- 
crease in crime in the West Central neighborhood between 1 991 
and 1994. In 1 994 the police department hired the resident who 
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initiated COPS West to coordinate the numerous COPS organi- 
zations taking form in neighborhoods around the city. 

Nevawood COPS Youth Volunteers Are Trained 
by Police to Help Prevent Crime 

Nevawood COPS Youth Volunteers is a core subgroup of one 
of Spokane’s neighborhood COPS initiatives. Currently the 
group has more than 60 active participants, both girls and boys, 
most in their midteens. The girls who belong to Nevawood 
COPS Youth Volunteers are officially a part of Girl Scout Troop 
437, originally organized more than 10 years ago as a Brownie 
Girl Scout troop for 6- to 8-year-old girls living in a predomi- 
nantly working class neighborhood adjacent to the West Cen- 
tral community. The leader inspired them to go well beyond 
basic requirements for earning Girl Scout badges and awards 
and to tackle projects that other girls their age never thought 
they could. 

By the time they were Senior Scouts (aged 15 to 17), the 
girls were anxious to take on projects to correct neighbor- 
hood conditions that had become visible problems, such as a 
deteriorated local park that was no longer safe for their ac- 
tivities. Realizing the changes that the West Central commu- 
nity had achieved through the COPS effort, one of the Scouts 
decided to organize a similar effort in the Nevada-Lidgerwood 
area as part of her Girl Scout Gold Award Project. 

With the support and encouragement of her troop leader and 
the active cooperation of the Spokane Police Department’s 
COPS coordinator and neighborhood resource officer, the 
Senior Scout organized her sister Girl Scouts to recruit other 
neighborhood adolescents who could be trained by the po- 
lice as youth volunteers. She persuaded a local business owner 
to provide a facility on Mount Spokane for training youth 
volunteers — and also to “provide a hiking excursion, swim- 
ming, horseback riding, and meal for each Junior volunteer 
that is trained.”’* Many girls volunteered, as did neighbor- 
hood boys who had never thought scouting was “cool.” 

One of the volunteers’ first projects was to reclaim their neigh- 
borhood park. They documented and reported graffiti, trash, 
broken lights, and other unsanitary and unsafe conditions. 
They put on summer campouts in the park for neighborhood 
children, and the Spokane police and a special group of adult 
neighborhood COPS volunteers provided extra patrols. 

Over the following year the Nevawood Youth Volunteers 
began to take on a wide range of projects, including “Knock 



and Nag” for reminding residents to keep their doors locked, 
a blanket drive for residents in need, and Alley Watch — oc- 
casional 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. outdoor vigils in areas formerly 
experiencing high rates of burglary, carried out under the 
supervision of the police. Although their projects take them 
out into the community several times a week, the volunteers’ 
planning meetings are held Just once a month and are con- 
ducted entirely by the youth. As a group they decide which 
of the many projects requested by the community to take on. 

The Spokane Police Department Spearheads 
Police-Community Collaboration 

The department provides one of the finest examples of out- 
comes that can be achieved through community-oriented 
policing services. The COPS initiatives already described in 
this report are natural products of a departmental approach 
that involves officers in community collaborations for: 

• Identifying problems. 

• Analyzing the specific facets of problems that have been 
identified (who is involved, when, how, and why). 

• Taking logical steps and community action to resolve 
problems. 

• Evaluating the outcomes that have been achieved. 

Key to Spokane’s community policing approach is the chief’s 
strong encouragement of actions by officers that go well be- 
yond traditional law enforcement and crime prevention ap- 
proaches, particular those addressing problems involving 
Spokane’s children and teens. As a result of the motivation 




“COPS West Neighbor Days ” parade features quilt made 
by COPS West volunteers from an elementary school 
students design. 
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provided by the chief and supervising officers, individual 
officers in Spokane have developed a range of approaches 
for creating safer environments for children and teens. 

One example is “Every 15 Minutes/’ a 2-day, 1 -night pro- 
gram designed by an officer who was sickened by a number 
of visits he had to make to inform parents that their teens 
had died in alcohol-related accidents on prom night. The pro- 
gram, provided in all Spokane high schools in late spring, is 
entirely funded by local businesses and carried out on a vol- 
unteer basis by officers and their spouses. Two days of ac- 
tivities involving the junior and senior high students culmi- 
nate in a multimedia performance by the students that obvi- 
ously captures their minds and emotions and leads to their 
immediate decisions not to drink and drive. Since the pro- 
gram was initiated, there have been no more alcohol-related 
fatalities in Spokane on prom night. 

The COPS-N-Kids annual car and truck event held at the 
end of the summer is another initiative officers have launched 
to deal with an ongoing youth problem. As in many cities, 
teens from all over the area would drive to a central location 
to “cruise.” Many cities have cracked down on cruising by 
passing and enforcing ordinances prohibiting this activity. 
However, officers in Spokane went to bat for the teens, point- 
ing out that-if properly monitored and directed-cruising was 
not innately bad for the community or for the participants. 
Officers convinced auto businesses and adults with auto-re- 
lated hobbies, such as show-car owners, to come down to 
the cruising area and help the teens maintain their vehicles. 
The annual end-of-summer car and truck event, including 
free food and drinks, is promised to the teens if cruising has 
remained trouble free during the preceding months. Cruis- 
ing in Spokane reportedly is an essentially wholesome ac- 
tivity since the officers have been involved, and adults as 
well as youth look forward to the August COPS-N-Kids event. 

Police Create a Special Boy Scout Explorer Post 

The final police effort to be described in this report is a tradi- 
tional youth development approach, a Boy Scouts of America 
Explorer program. But, as is typical of many of the youth 
approaches in Spokane, the program is integral to the phi- 
losophy and implementation of community-oriented polic- 
ing services. The Explorer post was started in 1987 as part 
of the chief’s plan to create a volunteer program in which 
officers carry out youth development and community devel- 
opment activities with the active cooperation of neighbor- 
hood volunteers. In addition to the Explorer post volunteers, 
others in the volunteer program are police reserve officers. 



Spokane Community College students (co-ops), senior vol- 
unteers, and volunteer specialists. 

The chief realized that, when provided with productive op- 
portunities, older teens can be a powerful community asset 
rather than a community problem. The chief involved an or- 
ganization with a long history of providing proven youth 
development programs — in this case Boy Scouts of America. 
He delegated the creation of an Explorer post to a police 
officer with prior professional experience in working with 
older teens who had been recognized for his previous volun- 
teer contributions to the community. 

After initial discussions with the national organization to learn 
the fundamentals of the Explorer program, the officer vis- 
ited posts formerly created in other police departments where 
Scouts were drawn from urban neighborhoods. The initial 
set of Scouts recruited for the program were older teens with 
an interest in law-enforcement careers who, according to the 
officer leading the post, “were guaranteed to succeed — teens 
who were already leaders in church groups or in school.” 
And succeed they did. They enthusiastically completed the 
rigorous training carried out at the Spokane Police Academy 
and began working side by side with uniformed officers and 
adult volunteers in highly visible positions. They gained posi- 
tive publicity for the post and their communities. But that 
was just the beginning of the program. 

The intent of the post was to involve adolescents who had 
little or no previous opportunity for community leadership — 
not by waiving the qualifications for Explorer Scouts — but 
by stimulating younger teens to meet the requirements for 
joining the post. A cornerstone of this approach is the 
L.E.A.D. (Leadership, Education, and Development) pro- 
gram provided under the supervision of the officer who di- 
rects the Explorer post. Spokane girls and boys in the eighth 
and ninth grades can apply for the program and are selected 
in part to reflect the ethnic diversity in the city. L.E.A.D. 
students participate in an intensive training program similar 
to that of Explorer Scouts but more appropriate for their stage 
of development. Training not only involves physical exer- 
cise but also exercises for increasing communications skills, 
teamwork and, as is explicit in the program name, leader- 
ship skills. Officers who are involved in working with 
L.E.A.D. participants, including the chief, are drawn from 
all ranks. 

Students who would like to become Explorers but are hav- 
ing difficultly making the school grades required by the pro- 
gram are given extra support. As is common in Spokane, 
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other youth organizations help provide this support. For ex- 
ample, the Explorer leading a police department horse at a 
Nevawood fundraiser had been tutored by several of the 
Nevawood youth volunteer participants. Uniforms are do- 
nated by local businesses as is other equipment so the eco- 
nomic realities faced by many Spokane teens are not an ob- 
stacle to participation. Together, as in many other approaches 
involving Spokane youth, police and community members 
are working hand in hand to help children and adolescents 
reach their full potential and to create safe places in the 
nonschool hours. 

Successful Efforts in Spokane Benefit From the 
City's History of Forming Coalitions to Address 
Shared Problems 

In addition to police leadership and participation in youth 
development activities, Spokane has benefited from wide 
collaboration with other youth-serving public agencies and 
community groups. Among these are: 

® The city wide Youth Commission^ established in 1985 
and composed of citizen members (seven adults and four 
teens) and advised by one board composed of representa- 
tives from a broad spectrum of youth-serving agencies 
and another board composed of teen representatives 
throughout the city. The Youth Commission has created a 
number of teams for addressing specific issues, including 
the Teen Pregnancy Prevention Coalition; the Spokane 
Service Team, which provides teens educational prepara- 
tion and opportunities for carrying out community ser- 
vice projects in small groups; and neighborhood-based 
implementation of Project Get REAL (Recreational Al- 
ternatives for Leisure), which provides field trips, prepa- 
ration for employment classes, and leadership training in 
the nonschool hours. 

Coalitions of public agencies and private youth organi- 
zations. These agencies have committed to working to- 
gether to support the Youth Commission’s efforts by pro- 
viding comprehensive services for children most at risk of 
committing violence — especially those who have little or 
no family support or support from schools. As needs for 
services are identified, representatives of agencies form ad 
hoc groups to solve problems. 

Another group, headed by a concerned parent and com- 
posed of representatives from the police department, child 
protection services, a private foster care/adoption agency, 
a local university, and several other volunteers living in 
the community, is implementing a plan to ensure that run- 



away and thrownaway children are housed at night in safe 
places — preferably in the homes of families in their own 
neighborhood. 

More comprehensive services for street children include 
a “head-start type program” for the babies and toddlers 
of homeless teens. School “classes” for small groups of 
teens meet during regular school hours. Parenting classes 
and recreational activities are provided for the teens in 
nonschool hours. These are all held in a downtown build- 
ing where meals are provided for both the teens and their 
babies. 

» Neighborhood-based teams of youth-serving organi- 
zations, public agencies concerned with youth, and 
neighborhood volunteers. These are extending grassroots 
collaboration throughout the city, with the Spokane Po- 
lice Department as the central coordinating agency for 14 
neighborhood coalitions. Although Family Focus classes 
were limited to the West Central community at the time 
of the onsite study, the WSU community resource coor- 
dinator was working throughout the city and, as of the 
date of this report, Family Focus activities are being car- 
ried out in nine neighborhoods. 

Spokane Benefits From a Spectrum of Youth- 
Serving Organizations That Provide a Range of 
Programs for Meeting the Comprehensive Needs 
of Many Children in the City 

Some of the organizations that help Spokane are indepen- 
dent providers; others are affiliated with national organiza- 
tions participating in this study as well as equally fine orga- 
nizations such as Camp Fire Boys and Girls and the YWCA. 
Many of the nationally affiliated organizations are indepen- 
dently serving their more traditional constituencies. Forex- 
ample, the downtown YMC A provides many programs found 
in “Y” branches around the country for individual and fam- 
ily members ranging from infants to seniors. Personal fit- 
ness activities include an aquatics program and “Adventure 
Club” programs in the hours before and after school in six 
elementary schools. 

As previously described, the West Central Community Cen- 
ter offers Girl Scout and 4-H activities and a range of oppor- 
tunities provided by other independent organizations. These 
choices are also available in Spokane schools providing 
afterschool programs. The coordination that occurs among 
youth organizations in a single location is perhaps exempli- 
fied best by the 9-day Spokane KidsWeek held each summer 
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in one of Spokane’s largest parks. More than 20 youth-activ- 
ity providers — public and private, commercial and not-for- 
profit — join forces to celebrate Spokane’s children and “to 
recognize our youth and let them know they are valued.” 
The effort is funded by city agencies and private businesses, 
which sponsor an extensive set of age-graded activities from 
“music and movement for toddlers” to “blood and guts” sci- 
ence workshops for early adolescents to midnight bowling 
and miniature golf for older teens. The reason for this coN 
laboration is captured by the Kids Week motto . . .“Because 
Kids are an Important Community Resource.” 
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Chapter 4 

xemplory Partnerships Between Police 
and Youth Organizations 



In any business — retail or manufacturing, service or 
government — the people in the trenches are the best 
sources of ideas on how to do their jobs better. They 
see the daily needs of their customers and conceive 
ways of improving services or the delivery of services. 
Any business that ignores this rich source of practical 
help does so at its peril. . . We have encouraged our 
employees — uniformed and civilian, paid and volun- 
teer — to find ways to bring our citizens into this part- 
nership.* Terry Mangan, Chief of Police, Spokane 

Police chiefs, other police department managers, officers, 
and civilian staff interviewed for this report were acutely 
aware of the serious risks faced by children and adolescents 
in their communities. Rather than placing blame on the chil- 
dren themselves or on their families, they recognized that 
ongoing attention, both to conditions that place children at 
risk and to supports that help them succeed, are very much 
part of their responsibility as professionals and as civic- 
minded individuals. 

Across the three cities that were the subjects of the case stud- 
ies, police at all ranks were carrying out a spectrum of ac- 
tivities for responding to the needs of youth organizations 
and for supporting their efforts to provide safe and produc- 
tive undertakings for school-age children. These included: 

• Chiefs and other top-ranking police actively participat- 
ing on youth organizations’ advisory boards. 

• Chiefs and other top administrators publicly honoring 
youth for community service and encouraging and ac- 
knowledging officers who voluntarily provided leadership 
for school-age children in their off-duty hours. 

• Officers of all ranks leading traditional youth programs — 
frequently for older youth living in inner-city areas who 
ordinarily would not care to participate or, if they did, would 
not meet qualifications for participation. 



® Officers and civilian staff serving on juvenile review 
boards and helping select and divert young offenders from 
the juvenile justice system to productive community ser- 
vice assignments. 

® Officers helping to identify other youth in need of youth 
services and helping ensure provision of such services, 
including afterschool activities that help build social and 
academic skills. 

® Officers actively working with other service providers to 
identify and better serve abused and neglected youth. 

® Patrol officers regularly dropping by centers and other 
youth program sites to watch and cheer activities. 

• Neighborhood and community police officers regularly 
participating in neighborhood organization meetings to 
help assess the needs of children. They also play a key 
role in helping community members realize that programs 
involving at-risk adolescents are more a boon than a threat 
to neighborhood safety. 

• Neighborhood and community police officers routinely 
involving children and teens in playing a major role in 
keeping their communities safe. Rather than viewing the 
kids as the source of the problem, they make them part of 
the solution.. 

Police Activities at the Three 
Exemplary Sites Took Many Forms 

The Bristol, Arlington, and Spokane case studies presented 
in the preceding chapter illustrate in detail the specific forms 
of police activity that contributed to the exemplary nature of 
the partnerships between police and youth organizations in 
these three sites. Cities and communities that are experienc- 
ing the same challenges that Bristol, Arlington, and Spokane 
faced may be able to benefit from these sites’ experiences. 
Highlights of the activities discussed in the case studies are 
presented below. 
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In Bristol, Connecticut, participation in the city’s Juvenile 
Diversion Program and other such collaborative efforts gives 
officers the opportunity to better serve youth at risk or those 
that may have been abused. Police have a strong commit- 
ment to ‘‘walk-and-talk” community policing, whereby on a 
daily basis they interact positively with citizens of all ages, 
including children at the Family Center. More specifically: 

• As they participate in projects sponsored by the youth 
organizations, such as the creation of posters against drugs, 
police work directly with children in neighborhoods where 
they appear to be especially at risk. 

• In their interactions with children, police officers learn 
about family situations that can be ameliorated through 
referrals to specialized community agencies, and occa- 
sionally they may learn about activities, such as child abuse 
and drug offense activities, that require law enforcement 
action. 

• Police officers provide special training for youth organi- 
zation participants to help them deal with gangs, safety, 
and other issues. 

• Police have turned Neighborhood Watch from complaint 
sessions about crime into positive citizen participation in 
monitoring of gang and drug activity and in provision of 
block parties and other wholesome activities for children. 

• Police devote many hours in the selection and monitor- 
ing process and in Juvenile review board meetings where 
appropriate placement for each Juvenile is arrived at 
Jointly. 

In Arlington, Texas, preventing crime involving children 
ranks among the highest police department priorities, as was 
made evident by tributes from youth organization staff inter- 
viewed for this project and by the large number of civilian 
and sworn staff, including the chief, who showed up at a 
meeting to learn about police crime prevention efforts. These 
efforts involved a wide spectrum of independent crime pre- 
vention programs implemented by the police department, ap- 
proaches carried out as part of the City of Arlington Crime 
Prevention Action Plan, formal support to youth organiza- 
tions, and volunteer activities by officers at every rank in the 
department. Following is a sample of their efforts: 

• Police officers conduct 25 short, age-appropriate youth 
education programs for children from kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 



• To familiarize the children with police, the officers dis- 
tribute trading cards with officers’ pictures, their descrip- 
tions, and safety tips. 

• The police School Resource Officer Program provides a 
liaison officer between schools and the police department. 
School Resource Officers regularly stop at youth centers 
and maintain contacts with and refer children to other 
community agencies providing services for children. Some 
become Boy Scout leaders. 

• Police allayed citizens’ fears that a teen center would bring 
gangs and Juvenile delinquents into their neighborhoods. 
They promised an enhanced police presence in the area 
surrounding the center. Residents now welcome the teen 
center and the increased police visibility it has brought to 
the neighborhood. 

In Spokane, Washington, The police chief motivated his 
officers to develop and participate in a host of creative ac- 
tivities that put officers side by side with other community 
members in channeling youthful energy into crime preven- 
tion and other positive activities. Partnerships with Girls 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, and other organizations devoted to youth 
development are key features of police activity in this city. 
Following are some of their activities: 

• The “Every 15 Minutes” approach involves high school 
seniors in several days of intensive planning and activi- 
ties culminating in their own multimedia presentation that 
graphically shows the grave consequences of drunk driv- 
ing and has virtually eliminated drunk-driving fatalities 
on prom night. 

• Police sponsor an August COPS-N-Kids truck and car 
event that enlists the participation of auto-related busi- 
nesses to teach kids vehicle maintenance and keep teen 
“cruising” trouble free. 

• Thanks to partnership with police, youth organization par- 
ticipants can do “real” policing by helping prevent crime. 
Nevawood COPS Youth Volunteers are midteen Girl 
Scouts and other girls and boys who report graffiti, trash, 
and broken lights and conduct summer campouts in the 
park for neighborhood children. 
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• A police officer leads a Boy Scout Explorer Post specially 
created to recruit adolescents with no previous opportu- 
nity for community leadership. Interested boys and girls 
participate in an intensive training program involving not 
only physical exercise but exercises to increase their com- 
munication, teamwork, and leadership skills. 

Coalitions Among Police, Local 
Officials, Community Leaders, and 
Youth Organizations Develop 
Strategies 

Partnerships that include a spectrum of community institu- 
tions and organizations promote comprehensiveness of ser- 
vices that endure over the long term; experience in all three 
sites bears this out. In developing and implementing Bristol’s 
approach to providing safe places for youth, for instance, 
Bristol Youth Services drew on information gathered by the 
police department, schools, and community agencies as well 
as on the joint efforts of local officials, community and busi- 
ness leaders, and directors of public and private agencies and 
service organizations that constituted the Greater Bristol 
Community Leadership Team. 

Arlington, particularly, undertook a long period of coalition 
building to ensure that the approach chosen met the real needs 
of the community to be served. The local United Way’s Pri- 
orities Committee ranked problems and made recommenda- 
tions, and a committee representing not only youth organi- 
zations but also the police department, the mayor’s office, 
the public library, the recreation department, and civic, reli- 
gious, and business groups expanded perspectives even fur- 
ther to come up with an action plan that culminated in the 
establishment of centers of safety for children and teens in 
the afterschool hours. 

In Spokane, collaborative efforts have long been a hallmark 
in the city’s history. Spearheaded by Spokane’s Youth Com- 
mission, interdisciplinary teams have addressed such issues 
as teen pregnancy and developed community service and 
recreational projects for youth. Their efforts have spawned 
numerous coalitions of public agencies and private youth 
organizations to supply more supports for more teens and 
children, such as runaways, street children, and teen parents. 
In addition, the Spokane Police Department coordinates the 
work of 14 neighborhood coalitions of public and private 
organizations serving youth and neighborhood volunteers. 



Comprehensive, sustained, and creative partnerships are in- 
tegral to community oriented policing services, as amply 
shown in Spokane’s COPS West ministation, which depends 
for its existence on the efforts of volunteers, many drawn 
from participants in Washington State University’s Family 
Focus program, and representatives of the Office of the Dis- 
trict Attorney and Adult and Juvenile Probation and Parole. 
Indeed, the driving force behind community policing is po- 
lice participation in the community on an ongoing basis to 
further crime prevention, neighborhood problem solving, and 
community-based solutions to crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. The close bonds needed between citizens and police 
were forged in joint celebrations, coalition meetings, and day- 
to-day contacts with youth wherever they congregated. 

While the organizations in Bristol support each other’s ef- 
forts, and organizations in Arlington cooperatively divide up 
areas of the city to be served, Spokane is remarkable for the 
coordination that brings multiple organizations into the same 
location in the nonschool hours. Enduring neighborhood- 
based partnerships between city agencies and organizations 
are being generated and sustained by the COPS programs 
organized by the Spokane Police Department. By physically 
housing neighborhood volunteers and representatives from 
key city agencies in COPS ministations in a growing num- 
ber of Spokane neighborhoods, agencies are able to coordi- 
nate services and activities on a minute-by-minute basis. And 
by routinely involving COPS Youth Volunteers and partici- 
pants in other youth organizations in COPS ministation meet- 
ings and activities, both neighborhood adults and profession- 
als have the opportunity to stay tuned in to the real concerns 
of neighborhood children and to respond quickly to their 
ongoing and emerging needs. 

The most comprehensive partnerships can have major pay- 
offs, as shown in Spokane, where they have led to neighbor- 
hood revitalization and the development of youth as active 
community participants and leaders. The ultimate result 
should be a reduction of crime, as has already happened in 
Spokane’s West Central neighborhood. 

“The payoffs for giving our young people the right 
stuff are all around us: better community leadership, 
informed citizenship, and increased vocational skills. 
Personal health is improved and family life is stron- 
ger. A solid, secure next generation can mean less 
delinquency, fewer family breakups, fewer problems 
with alcohol and other drugs, and a happier, more vi- 
brant community.” Washington State University Co- 
operative Extension^ 
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What You Can Do to Provide Safe, 
Constructive Activities for At-Risk 
Youth 

The essential measures taken in Arlington, Bristol, and 
Spokane are similar. Leaders in each city gathered informa- 
tion needed to assess the status of their youth. They faced 
hard problems head on and came up with action plans to 
address multiple factors that were endangering kids’ lives. 

Rather than reinventing ways to prevent violence and pro- 
mote wholesome development, they figured out who in the 
community already had approaches likely to be most effec- 
tive. This included the police, directors of nationally affili- 
ated youth organizations, and other public youth-serving 
agencies — schools (administrators, counselors, and teachers), 
social services, health and treatment organizations, and ju- 
venile justice practitioners including judges, district attor- 
neys, and probation officers. 

Your city may already have carried out some of the steps 
described in this report. However, because violence involv- 
ing youth has multiple causes, cities that carry out multiple 
concerted actions are more likely than others to bring youth 
problems under sustained control. The following steps car- 
ried out in the case study sites are offered as a checklist to 
consider actions your city might take. 

Police chiefs and other law enforcement executives can: 

• Get to know the directors of youth-serving agencies and 
be willing to sit on their advisory boards and on commu- 
nity coalitions addressing youth issues. 

• Encourage officers to volunteer at youth organizations in 
the community and publicly reward them for their efforts. 

• Incorporate joint activities between police and youth- serv- 
ing organizations into the day-to-day operation of the 
department. 

Directors of youth organizations and agencies can: 

• Introduce themselves and their organizations to the po- 
lice chief and welcome a police presence on and around 
their premises. 



• Invite police to put on prevention programs with the chil- 
dren and adolescents they serve and to participate in rec- 
reational activities for youth. 

• Participate in city task forces that deal with youth issues, 
in neighborhood coalitions to advocate for safe activities 
for youth, and in community antidrug, anticrime efforts. 

• Work with police and child protection agencies to iden- 
tify and provide services to youth who may be perpetra- 
tors or victims of crime. 

• Work with police and community leaders in offering their 
centers as places where troubled teens can perform com- 
munity service. 

• Advocate for youth among local officials and legislative 
bodies and teach young participants to be advocates. 

• Work with other youth-serving organizations in joint ven- 
tures on a continuing basis. 

• Get to know the educational and religious leaders in the 
community and find ways to have fruitful working rela- 
tionships or to plan comprehensive solutions to common 
problems. 

Community coalitions and collaborations can: 

• Make sure they have a strong police, youth organization, 
and at-risk youth presence. 

• Talk to police and others to determine the scope of delin- 
quency and the range of adolescent experiences that con- 
tribute to it. 

• Find out what services are currently available for at-risk 
kids. 

• Assess the needs of youth for wholesome skill-building 
activities that they find fun after school. 

• Find or advocate for places that can house afterschool 
programs where they are the most needed, operated by 
organizations that have demonstrated experience in pro- 
viding them. 
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Local officials and other community leaders can: 

• Find out from the organizations that work with kids what 
kids’ greatest needs are. 

• Find ways public agencies (such as youth-serving and pub- 
lic housing agencies) can collaborate to keep youth off 
the streets and in safe activities. 

• Help launch or participate in coalitions dedicated to this 
goal. 

• Wherever possible, promote a comprehensive approach 
to delinquency prevention that involves both police and 
youth-serving organizations with demonstrated experience 
in serving teens. 

This report has provided more complete descriptions of these 

steps as taken by the organization leaders in the three case 



study cities. Their actions represent an arduous undertaking, 
and they willingly shared their experiences so that this re- 
port could be written. They are also prepared to provide ad- 
vice and support to you. Their names and information for 
contacting them are furnished in an appendix. They will be 
glad to hear of your commitment to provide safe, productive 
places for our Nation’s youth. 

Endnotes 

1 . Spokane Police Department, 1 995, Community Oriented 
Policing Programs, Spokane, Washington: Spokane 
Police Department. 

2. Thomas, Robert E„ 1989, Washington 4-H: Today and 
Tomorrow, Pullman, Washington: Washington State 
University Cooperative Extension. 
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Appendix 

Information Resources 



Contacts in National Youth 
Organizations 

James D. Cox 

Vice President, Urban Services 
Boys and Girls Clubs of America 
1230 W. Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
404-815-5781 
jcox@bgca.org 

Boy Scouts of America 

National Office 

1325 West Walnut Hill Lane 

Irving, TX 75015 

972-580-2000 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

Information and Referral Center 
420 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 1 001 8-2798 
800-GSUSA 4U (800-478-7248) 
rosa.esposito @ bbs.gsusa.org 



Joseph Wilson 
Executive Director 

National Association of Police Athletic Leagues 

618 U.S. Highway 1, Suite 201 

North Palm Beach, FL 33408-4609 

561-844-1823 

CopNKidl@aol.com 

Beverly Brown 
Associate Director 
Youth Development/Black Achievers 
YMCA of the USA 
101 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 
800-872-9622, ex. 122 
brown@ymcausa.org 

Cooperative State Research, Education, and 
Extension Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
1400 Independence Avenue N.W., Mailstop 2225 
Washington, DC 20250 
202-72(^2297 
4h-usa@reeusda.gov 



Faedra Lazar Weiss 
Research Associate 

Girls Incorporated National Resource Center 

441 W. Michigan Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46202 

317-634-7546 

fweiss@girls-inc.org 
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Affiliates Whose Approaches Are 
Described in This Report 

Carolyn L. Thompson 
Executive Director 
The Family Center 
47 Upson Street 
Bristol, CT 06010 
860-583-1679 
famcen@esslink.com 

Susan Herman 
Executive Director 

Arlington Youth Services, an affiliate of Girls Incorporated 

600 New York Avenue 

Arlington, TX 76010 

817-275-2120 

AYS 1 997@aol.com 



Cheryl Steele 

Program Coordinator 

Spokane COPS 

Spokane Police Department 

North 901 Monroe, Suite 320 

Spokane, WA 99201 

509-625-3300 

csteele @ spokanecounty.org 

Marilyn Trail 
County Agent 

WSU/Spokane County Community and Family Education 

222 N. Havana 

Spokane, WA 99202^799 

509-533-2048, ex, 105 

trailm@wsu.edu 
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Annotation: This report aims to help law enforcement administrators and 

police officers understand and establish a strategy to prevent 
violence based on community policing services conducted in 
collaboration with youth-serving organizations; the discussion 
is based on a survey of 579 affiliates of 7 national youth- 
serving organizations. 

Abstract: The discussion notes that early adolescence is a crucial period 
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and that children are most vulnerable to juvenile delinquency 
and victimization during the nonschool afternoon and early 
evening hours on weekdays. It notes that popular approaches 
such as boot camps or curfews either provide only temporary 
supervision or do not cover the periods when youth are most 
likely to become involved in trouble. However, effective 
prevention approaches are integral to national youth 
organizations. The survey gathered information from affiliates 
of the Boys and Girls Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of 
America, Girls Incorporated, Girl Scouts of the USA, National 
Association of Police Athletic Leagues, National 4-H Council 
and USDA 4-H and Youth Development Service, and YMCA 
of the USA. The research revealed that partnerships between 
police and youth-serving organizations take many forms. 
Exemplary programs in Bristol, Conn., Arlington, Tex., and 
Spokane, Wash, had several features in common. They were 
based on a needs assessment, addressed multiple factors, and 
used existing organizations and approaches rather than 
developing new ones. Their experience suggests several 
specific actions for police administrators, directors of youth 
organizations and agencies, community coalitions and 
collaborations, local officials, and other community leaders. 
Photographs, reference notes, and appended list and contact 
information for the organizations studied. For the study, see 
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